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Birth Control and Free Speech 


By William Marion Reedy 


QO democratic government can endure 
without free speech. If we submit to 
the suppression of free speech in the 

case of Mrs. Margaret Sanger, because what 
she happens to advocate is unpopular, for the 
time being, other suppressions will follow. 
Every new proposal for advancement is un- 
popular at first. The choking off of its advo- 
cates would put an end to all orderly reform. 
There would be no progress save by violence 
and revolution. 

Mrs. Sanger advocates birth control. Bet- 
ter that babies be not born at all, she says, 
than that they should be born to inevitable 
squalor, misery and degradation. Women, 
she says, should be mistresses of their own 
bodies, not mere vessels of the lust of men. 
They should refuse to have children they do 
not want. They should not kill the children 
after the children have been conceived. That 
would be murder. They should prevent con- 
ception. For that Mrs. Sanger proposes that 
women should be told how to do this, she is 
subject to prosecution. 

Now, the distinction between contraception 
and abortion is extremely fine. It pushes mur- 
der back but a step. Moreover, the theory of 
birth-control will not end human misery. 
Fewer people is not the remedy for social ills. 
The remedy is more opportunity. There is 
room enough for all on this earth, but the 
earlier comers have shut out the later comers. 
The planet is not full. Too much of the room 
of it is held out of use. Release that room to 
use and all can be accommodated. Don’t stop 
the coming of babies. Stop the cornering of 
the earth against those babies. 

Metaphysically Mrs. Sanger and her co- 
workers are wrong. It is not better to be not 
born at all, than to be born to sorrow. Being 
is better than non-being. Life on the 
poorest terms is better than death. It is an 
advance on non-existence. It has potential- 
ities, possibilities. Non-existence has none. 

Finally, there is no certain method of birth- 
control. After all the precautions have been 
taken, the birth-controller may prevent birth, 
if she is lucky. The sure, safe method of 
birth-control is the same as the remedy against 
drunkenness—self-control. All others are de- 
lusions and snares. 

Sut all this need not enter into considera- 
tion of the case of Mrs. Margaret Sanger. 
lf this is a world of free will, and it is, she 
has a right to advocate her remedy for social 
and economic ills. She may be wrong, but 
wrong as she may be, it is a greater wrong to 
suppress free thought, free speech. ‘That is 
but another form of birth-control, of contra- 
ception, of abortion. It aborts liberty. It 
murders ideas. It contracepts progress. 

This is a world of choice between right and 
wrong. ‘There is no way of determining right 
and wrong, save by discussion. Knowledge 
with its evils is better than ignorance, however 
happy. Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, 
Wisdom says that the thing to do is not to kill 
the babies before they are born, but to make 
room for all babies before they come. We 
must not sacrifice babies to environment. We 
must change the environment into which 
babies are born. Discussion must make clear 


Suppression of discussion must 
obscure this truth. If the discussion turns 
some people to contraception and _ abortion, 
they will have to abide the consequences to 
themselves. That is better than that society 
should suffer from-the suppression of the ex- 
pression of ideas. 

Let Mrs. Margaret Sanger speak. Her pro- 
paganda will do more good than harm. It 
will concentrate attention on the real evil and 
help to bring about the destruction thereof. 
And individuals must be free—even to do 
wrong. It is that freedom which makes right. 
Let every idea or any idea have its “place in 
the sun.” It will win of fail according as there 
is vital truth in it. 

Free thought and free speech are essential 
concomitants of undetermined free will. Free 
will is character. And character is what the 
world, what society wants, even if, to attain 
and obtain it, we have to go through the fol- 
lies of free contraception, free abortion, free 
love. 

Finally, granting that Mrs. Sanger is wrong 
in her propaganda, the attempts at suppres- 
sion of it are doing more to make her idea ef- 
fective than her free utterance of it can ever 
do. Her exclusion from a theater here set peo- 
ple to thinking and talking about her message 
who otherwise might never have heard of her. 
It packed the City Club to suffocation last 
Tuesday, when she spoke. The only way to 
suppress the expression of an idea is to sup- 
press all ideas and facts. That can never be 
done. No idea ever let loose in the world has 
ever been suppressed. Ideas cannot perma- 
nently be jailed in oubliettes. Ideas work 
themselves out to acceptance or rejection 
through free discussion. The good in them 
survives. The evil destroys itself. 

Freedom is the cure for every social ill, for 
all individual errancy, in the long run. We 
should stand up for fréedom of thought and 
speech for Mrs. Margaret Sanger, because 
that is the only way to secure your freedom of 
thought and speech, and mine. Mrs. Sanger’s 
philosophy may be an hallucination and a trial 
to our patience, but the end of suppression by 
the Schneiderhahns is the san benito and the 
auto da fe for everyone who has not a Schnei- 
derhahn mind, 


this truth. 
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A Hunch as to Chicago 


By W. M. R. 
A S the Republican Convention draws 


near, surface indications are that Col. 

Roosevelt has all the noise, but 
Charles H. Hughes will have all the votes. 
No one knows Justice Hughes’ attitude to- 
wards the issues of the campaign, but then 
no one can know what will be the issues of 
the campaign until the party platform shall 
be formulated. All we know of Col. Roose- 
velt’s platform is that it is summed up in 
three words, “Wilson is wrong.” What Col. 
Roosevelt would do as to preparedness 1s 
not plain. He would prepare; that’s all. 
Sut that is what President Wilson wants to 
do. No word from Roosevelt as to the tariff, 
or the merchant marine or rural credits. No 
word about the social uplift for which he 
was so strenuous four years since. At least 
we may take it for granted that Justice 
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Hughes is solid on the platform “Wilson is 
wrong.” Ile is probably ready to accept 
anything the party may fulminate as to 
other issues, but there is no whisper as yet 
of anything in the platform outlining a 
course of action other than that taken by 
President Wilson. What would or what 
will the Republicans do, if successful, with 
regard to the war, or Mexico, or the tariff, or 
the restoration of American shipping? Echo 
answers, “What?” 

For myself, I have a hunch that the nom- 
ination will go to another man than Roose- 
velt or Hughes. Uninstructed delegations 
will predominate in the convention. ‘They 
will vote for various “favorite sons,” while 
the bosses get together to size up the situa- 
tion and fix up the slate. There are many 
favorite sons: Root, Cummins, Weeks, 
Fairbanks, Sherman, Burton, Borah, prob- 
ably, to name but a few. They are good 
trading material for the bosses. None of 
them is apparently available in the present 
view of the situation, with Roosevelt and 
Hughes leading in the representation of del- 
egations. But in the opinion of all political 
students, this year’s election is to be decided 
as of old, in the States of New York, Ohio, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, Illinois. ‘The man 
who gives best promise of carrying those 
States will be nominated. 

Now, it is hard to see how Justice Hughes 
cam win the election if nominated, The 
chances are that Roosevelt’s followers will 
not support Hughes. On the other hand, it 
is hard to see the regular Republicans sup- 
porting Roosevelt, the man who split the 
party and elected Wilson in 1912. Such a 
bolter is not soon or easily forgiven. We 
must remember that the Republican Con- 
vention will assemble under a threat that if 
the platform, but not so much the platform 
as the ticket, does not please him, Roosevelt 
will be nominated again by the Progressives, 
The Bull Moosers want rule or ruin. ‘They 
don’t want anything but Roosevelt.  Par- 
ticularly they do not want Hughes, whose 
views are not known, whose attitude to- 
wards Roosevelt is that of thinly disguised 
antagonism. New York, Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois and Pennsylvania do not want either 
Hughes or Roosevelt. ‘They must be 
placated or the Republicans will lose the 
election. Now that ex-President Taft has 
called on Hughes to tender him support, the 
followers of Theodore must dislike and dis- 
trust Hughes more than ever. It may be 
said that Roosevelt dislikes Wilson more 
than he does Hughes, and therefore will not 
run again as a candidate to divide the op- 
position to Wilson and elect him, but it is 
doubtless true that Roosevelt thinks that he 
can beat both Hughes and Wilson. He 
might, but for the fact that he certainly can- 
not carry the pro-German vote. 

The delegations committed to “favorite 
sons” will be used to find the happy medium 
between Hughes and Roosevelt, to fix upon 
a candidate who can command support 
among the followers of both the leading 
contestants. First must be found a man of 
clean record; then one who will not antag- 
onize the German vote; then one who car 
carry those big doubtful States. Root is 
too old; Burton, too cold; Cummins, too 
slithery; Fairbanks, too pale; Weeks, too 
much the capitalist-broker. ‘The most avail- 
able candidate for a compromise is Sher- 
man, of Illinois. He’s enough of every shade 
of opinion to be available. He is right geo- 
graphically. He has not offended any con- 


siderable element of those who will be likely. 


to vote the Republican ticket. Ie looks as 
if he might be acceptable to both the Roose- 
velt and the Hughes men, to the “scared- 
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ness” men of the East, and the moderate 
preparedness men of the West. Ile has not 
done anything to make it difficult to har- 
monize him with the platform, whatever 
that may be. 

Over in Ohio the politicians are at work, 
not for a nomination of Burton, but for W. 
G. Ilarding, who is to open the convention 
with a keynote speech. ‘They have hopes 
of landing him as Garfield was landed over 
Sherman. They are doing business tentative- 
ly with the politicians of New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Massachusetts, with Barnes, 
Penrose, Weeks and others. In Ohio, there 
are wise Republicans who think Borah may 
be induced to come across with \Vestern 
support for Harding, after Harding has 
made such a speech as Bryan made to the 
Democrats in 1896. Ohio is for Burton for 
President just about as Missouri was for 
Clark at Baltimore. Ohio has a way of get- 
ting to the Solid South’s delegations. Dan 
Hanna, of Cleveland, is a worthy successor 
of his father, Mark. The Republican South 
has not yet declared itself. It is waiting for 
inducements. Doubtless the inducements 
will be forthcoming at the proper time and 
in the proper form. ‘There is no doubt that 
there is a strong Harding boom in ambush 
in Ohio, or that it has established connec- 
tions in New York, Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania. The managers have not been 
able to do anything as yet in Illinois. Of 
course they say that Harding at a_ show- 
down will be acceptable to both Hughes and 
Roosevelt, 

While these manoeuverings are in progress, 
the threat of a Bull Moose nomination of 
Roosevelt hangs over the regular Republican 
Convention. It is a threat of defeat, if the 
Bull Moosers be not satisfied. Whether the 
regulars will surrender to those who elected a 
Democratic President in 1912 rerhains to be 
seen. It does not seem probable. ‘They may 
not nominate the man who opposed Roosevelt 
in the primaries, but they will hardly nominate 
Roosevelt himself. They will pick some man 
who will fit in between the two; that is, if 
they can find the man. They want a compro- 
mise candidate for whom a campaign fund can 
be raised. That’s where Harding will be 
strong. He is a protectionist “from the old 
house.” Also a subsidist. Likewise, a_ big 
army and navy man. 

Although | have had fun with Henry Ford’s 
ideas, it seems to me that Henry has put a 
terrific crimp in Rooseyelt’s chances. The 
Ford vote in two or three primaries has shown 
that the jingo business in the Republican party 
is not all the mustard. There is in that vote 
enough of a rebuke to Roosevelt to weaken 
him considerably as a candidate. Besides, a 
great deal of the Roosevelt vote in 1912 was 
the vote of idealists who include pacifism in 
their programme. ‘They hear him saying 
nothing of all the “uplift” and “service” pro- 
posals that were paramount with them and 
with him four years ago. Hull House and 
the House in Henry Street know him not. 
Socialists and Single Taxers no longer see him 
coming their way. They remember his plea 
for the primary then, and how he evades it 
now. His voice once loud for recall of de- 
cisions is fallen on silence. He is strong in 
Wall Street now. He was feared and hated 
there then. His opportunism implies insin- 
cerity. He appears to have gone back on his 
altruistic principles and motives. However 
strong Roosevelt may be with his former foes, 
he has lost many former friends. For this rea- 
son he does not look like a winner. He can 
only, at best, defeat on election day the man 
who will defeat him for the nomination. All 
we can expect of the regular Republicans is 


trading on ‘“‘favorite sons’ —to nominate some- 
one who will be more acceptable to Roose- 
veltians than Ilughes can be, with his Taftian 
associations. 

The Republican Convention at Chicago is 
framed for a compromise, for a dark horse. 
Even Roosevelt and Hughes helped so to 
frame it, by keeping their names off the ballots 
in the State primaries, ‘The idea back of this 
has always been that something may develop 
in the course of events in this pregnant time, 
to make someone else the most available man 
to oppose Wilson. Neither Hughes nor 
Roosevelt wants to be defeated by Wilson, into 
whose hands events have been playing. He is 
winning out with Germany and with Mexico, 
and hard times are, temporarily, at least, dis- 
pelled by prosperity. 

Neither Hughes nor Roosevelt has the votes 
necessary to secure the nomination. Neither 
one is overwhelmingly indicated in the returns 
from the different States, though Roosevelt 
seems to be losing strength daily. He is beat- 
ing the wind. No one of note is opposing pre- 
paredness—not even Henry Ford. — Surely 
Wilson is not. But Justice Hughes means 
nothing in particular in politics at this time. 
He has no personal punch or piquancy. He is 
a great unknown. ‘There is nothing in him or 
his career to provide contrast with Wilson. 
His views are very vague. And despite his 
silence, there is evidence that his friends have 
been “pussy-footing”’ for his nomination. This 
does not jibe well with the theory of his avail- 
ability, as a Justice above the reek and muck 
of politics. The Republicans want a fighter, 
not a silent stalker. And I seriously doubt 
that the leaders when they get together to trade 
on the uninstructed delegations will look with 
favor upon any man who is too strongly tine- 
tured with the Eastern view of the issues pre- 
sented by the war. ‘The West is not crazily 
pro-English and anti-German. ‘The East is 
“looney” for ultra-preparedness for Eastern 
profit. At least, that is the Western view. 

I have a hunch the nomination will come 
farther \Vest than New York or New Jersey, 
for while the big doubtful States will probably 
decide the election, they will not decide it if 
the Eastern view of the war dictates the nom- 
inee and the platform at Chicago. My hunch 
says that the Republican party will not lay 
down before Roosevelt’s threat to re-elect \Wil- 
son if he be not the Republican nominee. A 
Western man, strongly protectionist, not too 
anti-Teutonic, not viciously progressive or 
malevolently stand-pat in 1912, is indicated. 
The bosses will name the ticket, and the dele- 
gations seem to be willing that this shall be 
done. 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 
What About the Mill Tax? 


HE, city of St. Louis having won all 
points thus far in its ten years’ contest 
with the United Railways Company 

over the imposition of a tax of one mill per 
passenger per annum, there arises the usual 
talk of a compromise. Judgments against 
the United Railways under the mill tax ordi- 
nance amount, with interest, to, approximate- 
ly, $1,800,000. ‘There remain taxes for which 
judgments have not yet been rendered, with 
interest, of, approximately, $1,500,000, The 
tax amounts annually to about $240,000, on 
the basis of the present receipts. ‘The street 
railway company is said to be unable to stand 
any such tax. ‘There is talk from its inner 
councils of going into the hands of a receiver. 
‘There are intimations that a receivership un- 


that they will try—that is, the bosses who are der the United States court might result in a 
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disruption of the entire system; likewise that 
the court might rule against the payment of 
the tax as too heavy a burden upon the prop- 
erty. The disruption of the company into its 
constituent companies is not impossible, be- 
cause the holders of the bonds of the con- 
stituent companies have very clearly defined 
rights under the law and may very well be en- 
titled to take over the constituent companies’ 
properties in the event that the United Rail- 
ways Company should fail to meet the interest 
on their securities. The United Railways 
Company insists that it cannot pay $240,000 a 
year in.mill tax and keep the property to its 
present excellent physical condition. ‘The col- 
lection of the tax, on this theory, will operate 
to impair the quality of service, and any im- 
pairment of the quality of service must make 
for popular discontent, to say nothing of its 
effect in discrediting the city before the rest 
of the country. St. Louis does not stand any 
too well as a progressive community, and a 
“busted” street railway system, with a ram- 
shackle equipment and exasperating delays 
between cars, would deepen the _ blackness 
hanging over the city’s eye at present. Just 
what can be done about this situation is not 
immediately apparent. The receivership is 
only too plainly indicated in all the details of 
the company’s financial situation, so far as they 
appear. It must be said, however, that the 
city seems to be in no mood for a compromise 
after winning a victory at the end of ten years. 
While nobody has definitely voiced the city’s 
attitude as yet, it appears that the first stand 
to be taken by the authorities will be that every 
cent of the mill tax shall be paid and that no 
compromise will be considered. ‘There is a 
tendency among the officials to stand pat on 
the proposition that the United Railways shall 
meet the present situation by reducing the cap- 
italization to a normal amount and operating 
upon that basis. This, it is intimated, is the 
only way out. The trouble with the United 
Railways, according to this view, is that it 
cannot pay the mill tax, cannot make improve- 
ments and extensions and cannot pay divi- 
dends simply because it is water-logged. The 
securities, it is asserted, will have to be scaled 
down to something like the actual valuation 
of the property. It is not likely that the se- 
curity holders will be willing to write off a 
large percentage of their holdings and pocket 
a loss. Particularly the holders of the se- 
curities of the underlying companies in the 
corporation will insist upon the payment of 
their bonds, principal and interest. | doubt if 
the majority of the people of St. Louis want 
to see the United Railways go into a receiv- 
ership. There is no doubt at all that the peo- 
ple of St. Louis do not want the quality of 
street car service to deteriorate. That is one 
of the few things upon which St. Louis can 
pride itself. If the difficulties between the city 
and the corporation can be adjusted upon any 
reasonable basis, which will not involve the 
surrender of the principle involved with re- 
gard to the city’s taxing power, it seems likely 
that a numerically respectable element of the 
community would be willing to consider it. 
Just what form the proposals for compromise 
will take can not now be indicated. “There is 
nothing before the house.” It is not certain 
that litigation is ended. There are extensions 
of underlying franchises pending adjudication 
by the courts. ‘The prospect of speedily bring- 
ing about harmonious permanent relations be- 
tween the city and the railway company is not 
brilliant. ‘The longer the adjustment is de- 


layed the more likelihood there is that the 
street railway service in the city will suffer. 
Certainly the stockholders cannot be infatu- 
ated with the outlook for a continuance of 
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present conditions. There is nothing in the 
situation that promises any special permanent 
good to anybody. If there is a’ basis for com- 
promise which will not involve the sacrifice of 
the city’s largest and best interests it should 
be found. The United Railways should be able 
to see that it cannot treat as a victor with the 
city. The corporation is ‘‘licked,” and “licked 
to a frazzle.” Nevertheless, I believe the city 
is not in a mood to execute vengeance upon the 
corporation for its long fight against the city’s 
taxing power. ‘The chief thing the city wants 
is a good street car service, and for the rest, 
bygones may be bygones. 
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Toledo and Its Street Railway 

It may be of interest to St. Louisans who 
have been pondering the deadlock between the 
municipal authorities and the local street rail- 
way corporation to know how another, if 
somewhat smaller, community is trying to find 
a way out of a similar situation. For many 
years the street railway company of Toledo, 
Ohio, has been in conflict with the laws and 
the officials of that community. Litigation has 
dragged through the courts for years and each 
decision of disputed questions has _ resulted 
only in the development of new matters of con- 
flict. It seems that both the city and the rail- 
way corporation are tired of the long battle 
and now have begun to “get together.” The 
result of negotiations thus far is that there 
is to be presented to the voters of Toledo next 
November, for their approval or rejection, the 
most unusual street car grant ever planned for 
any American municipality. The ordinance in 
course of preparation involves many of the 
features of street railway grants in Cleve- 
land and Detroit. In both Cleveland and De- 
troit the street railway companies are so thor- 
oughly in subjection to the city authorities, 
that they may be said to eat out of the city’s 
hand. ‘This proposed grant in Toledo is re- 
markable in that it is said to have been ap- 
proved by the chairman of the company oper- 
ating the Toledo Railways and Light Com- 
pany. He declares that the solution appears 
to him to be the best that he had ever dreamed 
of. The proposed ordinance has been drafted 
by a special committee appointed by the Mayor, 
containing representatives of all sides of the 
long-drawn-out franchise agitation. It is com- 
munity proposition. On the committee are 
Mr. N. D. Cochran, editor of the ‘Toledo 
News-Bee; Nat C. Wright, editor of the To- 
ledo Blade; Edward P. Usher, president of 
the Central Labor Union, and Johnson Thurs- 
tin, leader of the radical elements for many 
years, in opposition to any grant to the street 
car company. This committee has been given 
approval by the city council of Toledo and its 
proceedings have therefore an official charac- 
ter. An outline of the ordinance which this 
committee proposes that the city council shall 
pass and the people of ‘Toledo approve, indi- 
cates, broadly speaking, the purchase of the 
street car plant, exclusive of the power house, 
through an issue of stock equal in value to the 
amount of the valuation of the property and 
the cost of taking it over. This stock will be 
sold to the public in ten-dollar lots; six per 
cent interest will be guaranteed on this stock ; 
service and rates will be regulated at all times 
by the city, with the assurance of this earning 
power in view; the stock can be purchased at 
any time within five years on easy terms and 
the unsold stock will be held by the company 
under trustees agreed to by the city, subject 
to purchase by the city. The six per cent divi- 
dend, will be guaranteed by a franchise, to be 
voted on by the people, containing the provi- 
sion that a rate of fare shall be charged 
sufficient to meet operating expenses and the 
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dividend. In the course of time community 
ownership of this railway company will be ac- 
complished automatically. The city can buy 
in at its will all the outstanding stock, paying 
par for that held by the company and a prem- 
ium of not more than ten per cent for that 
held by the citizens, All stock will be made 
redeemable by the city on call. No bonds 
will be issued and the only additional issues 
of stock will be for new properties and im- 
provements. So far as can be learned from a 
reading of the Toledo papers there is not now 
any objection to this proposed franchise. ‘The 
committee which framed it is so thoroughly 
representative of the community that there is 
no opposition. ‘The people who opposed the 
grant of any franchise to the corporation last 
fall are now said to be enthusiastic for this 
franchise. It is said that the mere announce- 
ment of the agreement upon this measure re- 
sulted in a gratifying rise in the stock of the 
Toledo Railways and Light Company. ‘To 
some people this might be an indication that 
there is something wrong with the new pro- 
posal, but it is probable that the increase in the 
value of the stock is simply a reflection of the 
relief of mind of those who had been holding 
the stock during the long period in which the 
dispute with thé city operated to depreciate its 
value and even threatened to wipe it out alto- 
gether. No conflict between a municipality 
and a public service corporation in the United 
States seemed more hopeless of reasonable 
compromise than this one at Toledo. If such 
a deadlock as existed there since the days of 
Golden Rule Jones can be broken satisfactorily 
to all sides, there is no reason why we should 
despair of any adjustment between the United 
Railways Company and the city of St. Louis. 
There is nothing for the city or for the com- 
pany, either, in prolonging the fight. I do 
not mean to intimate that there is any possi- 
bility of settling the St. Louis street car quar- 
rel along lines similar to those taken by the 
people and the corporation in Toledo. There 
is a way out, however, and St. Louis should 
be able to find it. This city does not want 
the street railway system broken up into sep- 
arate lines, with the transfer privilege abol- 
ished, with the quality of the cars and the 
schedule of their running depreciated and de- 
teriorated. There must be a way whereby 
the city can, without surrendering its right 
of taxation, yield something to the company in 
consideration of the company’s giving to the 
city in improved equipment and service an 
equivalent of the amount of the mill-tax. “Let 
us have peace!” i” 

Mr. Branpbets will probably be confirmed as 
Justice of the Supreme Court, even though 
other members of the Court may not like it. 
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Tue National rural credits bill is all right as 
far as it goes. But a way will have to be 
found to prevent its operation working to the 
end of fostering land speculation. It is going 
to boost land values enormously. That will be 
a bad thing until we get the Single Tax in 
operation to take the land value for the com- 
munity. That will bring down land values. 
Rural credit bills are anti-single-tax affairs in 
their immediate results, but ultimately they 
will bring about conditions which only the sin- 
gle tax can remedy. 
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CHANCELLOR VON BETHMAN-HOLLWEG ask- 
ed for Germany’s peace terms says, “Look at 
the map!” In other words, Germany will hold 
what she has won. The defect of the Chan- 
cellor’s position is that Germany has won noth- 
ing yet. She holds no new territory undisput- 
ed. And look at the colonies she has lost. 
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Moreover, she is blockaded. Starvation 
threatens her, else why a_ food minister? 
There is no prospect of peace in the Chancel 
lor’s interview. but his all or nothing attitude 
is no more absurd than the like attitude of 
Great Britain’s Foreign Minister. [vidently 
there must be more war before they get sense 
or peace in Kurope. But Verdun will probably 
be the end. 


PoLick supervision of telephone conversa- 
tion by means of wire-tapping is an ugly thing 
to grow up in this country. It is the beginning 
of general espionage. We shall have soon the 
secret dossier. Telephone tapping by author- 
ization of officials means a festival of black- 
mail. And it is to be noted that telephone 
tapping is a thing bequeathed us by the pri 
vate detectives. If anything worse than wire- 
tapping itself were needed to make the espion 
age hateful it has been supplied by the mixing 
the matter up with the odium theologicum. 
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Ir does not seem to be the time just now to 
put a man on any Presidential ticket because 
he is what is called a German-American. It 
will hurt the ticket. What is needed in the 
higher poltics here now is the American eye 
single. Catering to any foreign vote will be 
fatal. And Mr. Charles Nagel, of Missouri, 
is too good a man to be so sacrificed. 
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SENATORIAL courtesy is a beautiful euphem- 
ism for political assassination of presidential 
appointees. 
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The Joys of Middle Life 


By Adele M. Ballard 

S to where that age begins and where it ends 
is always delightfully uncertain, for it de- 
pends so largely upon the individual. But 
from the present indications it seems probable that it 
looms rather vaguely above the horizon at about 
forty years and may, by seductive bribes, be per- 
suaded to extend itself into the late seventies or 

even into the early eighties. 

There is at present a tradition extant to the effect 
that long, long ago there used to be a class of people 
quaintly called grandmothers, who devoted their 
time to knitting scratchy woollen stockings and mit- 
tens for the families to which they were attached. 
But, nowadays, robbed of their occupation and 
even their generic name, they have slipped back into 
the confines of the golden middle age, or by sheer 
will-power they have never grown out of it. Old 
age, the genuine article, is being pushed farther and 
farther off the stage of action by common consent, 
and the chimney corner*has been cozy-cornered out 
of existence. 

So, instead of singing the delights of childhood, 
which have always been vastly over-rated, or the 
happy days of youth, which are so ful of anxious 
endeavor in the keen race of life, why not voice in 
subtler harmony and more mellow tones the pleas- 
ures of middle age? 

So far as the child is concerned, he has more real 
tragedy than all the world beside! Mite that he is, 
he cannot co-ordinate his yesterdays and to-morrows, 
for the former are lost in the dusk of the evening 
and the latter are ever a sealed book to him. 

He has no perspective, no future, and when his 
teasing playmate snatches his ball and is “never go- 
ing to give it back again!”—that “never” is the end 
of all things to the unhappy little victim. It may be 
quite five minutes before the ball is returned and 
the tears dried, but the next day and the next see 
a repetition of the same old tragedy, for philosophy 


is one of Life’s laggards. 
During youth the stakes are higher but of no 
greater importance relatively—for that would in- 


‘love and life are alike mutable 
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deed be an impossibility. To win out—to make the 
goal—to lay hands on some of the world’s material 
prizes—that is the unflagging contest in which youth 
cngages. Always has the course been honey-combed 
with pit-falls, and always have the contestants been 
warned that never before was life so strenuous and 
success so difficult of attainment. 

Tremendously interesting it is, for the race is by 
no means to the swift and each and every one car- 
ries a handicap—sometimes bestowed at birth, some- 
times acquired by the way, but never altogether ab- 
sent whether visible or not. 

* * * * * * x 

But when we reach the delectable table-land of 
middle life and, taking a long breath, look back 
on the earlier period of storm and _ stress, there 
comes a clearer understanding of what it was all 
about. We scramble out of our own individual 
selves into a larger and more universal self, ap- 
preciating more keenly and expanding in like de- 
gree, while all about us are blowing winds out of 
a heaven of which we had vaguely dreamed. 

We sense life’s values without the confusion of 
thought which was the natural result of the clashing 
of our own personal convictions and impressions 
with the dogmas formulated by our predecessors 
and passed down to us. 

Then too, by this time we should have hammered 
out a pretty fair, workable philosophy of life which 
holds, among other precious elements the saving 
grace Of humor. Besides, there are as many en- 
trancing discoveries—sometimes it really seems there 
are more—than there were in the earlier days, for 
youth holds no monopoly of high adventure. 

We take ourselves and the world less seriously 

things don’t matter quite so much aiter we 
begin to realize that ‘The Eternal Saki from his 
bowl has poured millions like us, and will pour.” 
‘The chains of conventionality with which youth 
binds itself so religiously and lovingly are gently 
loosed by the year, and there comes a belated inde- 
pendence of mind and action which brings a peculiar 
freedom words cannot express. 

Certain things, we have discovered, are not for 
us and we cease automatically to chameleonize our- 
selves. For instance: if communing with nature does 
not appeal to us, no more do we allow ourselves to 
be bullied into a forced rapture over it by the 
lifting of our friend’s eyebrow. There was a time 
when we were strangely troubled and ashamed be- 
cause we could not respond freely to rhapsodies 
over Nature—capitalized—and felt we were sorely 
lacking somehow, but now there is no more of that. 
While we may not glory in our deficiency, we at 
least may endure it with comfort. 

If another dear one wishes to revel in the so- 
called simple life by stripping her home of all but 
the absolute necessities, and remarks, with the care- 
ful avoidance of a glance around our particular 
habitat, that she “will not be the slave of mere 
things,” our heart will neither quicken with desire 
to follow her lead, nor grow heavy with the implied 
criticism. To each one her household gods carry 
their own meaning. So we gradually learn to 
orient ourselves with what are life’s essentials to 
us—not to our friends or neighbors—and bide con- 
tent. 

We have learned that neither happiness nor misery 
are the greatest things in life, for they come and 
go... we live through them, and as the shadows 
lengthen it is sometimes impossible to say just 
which was all sorrow and which all joy ... they 
change their substance in our thoughts and we 
change with them. 

Perhaps not to all, but to the majority comes at 
last the blessed relief of slipping the leash that held 
the burden of the world and the shortcomings of 
our fellow-men bound to our shoulders. With a 
great sigh we straighten up and declare that no 
longer shall our weary souls respond to the name 
of Atlas! 

In spite of our dreams, time has shown us that 
that comrade- 
ship is one of the dearest gifts of the gods 





that to be worthy and capable of it comes only by 
the grace of God . that when one heart speaks 
and another listens in sympathy, the tale of life 
takes on new color and added meaning that it 
matters little whether that word is spoken beneath 
softly shaded lights with the world shut out by 
curtains of crimson velvet ... or beside the embers 
of a smouldering camp-fire out in the open be- 
neath the light of the glittering stars. 

We watch the opalescent dawn and worship the 
unfolding beauty of the coming day; we fill our 
souls with the quiet peace of the night as it broods 
darkly over the silent stretches of the sea and, mak- 
ing haste slowly, we perhaps live for the first time 
in our lives. 

+ * * * * * 

Compensations? Indeed, no! that word suggests 
the irrevocable loss of something for which we are 
trying to make believe the substitute is “just as 
good.” 

Does youth ask compensation for the outlived 
joys of childhood while he is shaping, with his 
young hands, the world nearer to his heart’s desire ? 
No more may we, nor will we, ask amends from 
the past years for they in their fullness have en- 
riched and become a part of ourselves. 

Not always may the soul stand tip-toe in a flood 
of light—that would be equally impossible and mo- 
notonous. At times it finds itself willy nilly in the 
ash-heap of Lite but to regain its morale .. 
to live without fear and learn life’s lessons bravely 
... to love one’s work passionately—for work there 
must be if one would not drift on “The dead sea of 
purposeless middle age” and, best of all, to 
retain an infinite capacity for enjoyment ... now 
what more would you ask, O Greedy One! 
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Three Orchestras—and Our Own 


By Richard E. Stokes 
N view of the remarkable enthusiasm which 
greeted \Walter Damrosch and his New York 
Symphony Orchestra at their St. Louis concert 
—an enthusiasm for the orchestra itself, apart from 
the furore excited by Josef Hofmann’s imperial 
pianism—the question will not down as to why such 
demonstrations do not attend the concerts of the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, where small and po- 
litely applausive audiences are the rule rather than 
the exception. 

To the St. Louis Symphony Society itselt we owe 
the visits of two great orchestras from othe, cities 
this season, the New York and the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestras. In addition, we have heard the 
orchestra of the Diaghileff Ballet Russe. The Bos- 
ton orchestra was composed of 100 musicians, the 
New York orchestra of 80, and the Diaghileff or- 
chestra of 55., The St. Louis orchestra numbers 70. 

That the Symphony Society intended comparisons 
to be made between our own orchestra and those of 
Boston and New York is an inevitable conclusion. 
And such a purpose is an excellent one; impartial 
commensuration is of service in recognizing both our 
merits and our shortcomings. And if our short- 
comings are not recognized they can scarcely be 
remedied. New York would not to-day represent 
the country’s highest musical ideals if its music 
critics had, with provincial patriotism, praised every- 
thing musical in New York, instead—to their honor 
be it said—of courageously pointing out the faults 
of their opera and their orchestras. 

Therefore the writer makes bold to draw the fol- 
lowing conclusions, of which the first is generally 
recognized, the second will be regarded by some as 
sacrilegious, and the third will scarcely be contested 
by candid persons: 

1. The Boston Symphony Orchestra is the most 
consummate musical machine in the world. 

2. The New York Symphony Orchestra, although 
not the equal of the Boston orchestra in virtuosity, 
surpasses it in spiritual and aesthetic value*for those 
subscribing to the principle that “technique has noth- 


ing to do with music.” 
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3. The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra is inferior 
spiritually and aesthetically to both the Boston and 
New York orchestras; and is even inferior in both 
respects to the Diaghileff orchestra. 

Owing to the extreme skill of its musicians—and 
also to the surpassing excellence of their instruments 
—the Boston orchestra was able to produce a body 
of sound which, in sheer physical beauty was a 
banquet of incomparable sumptuousness for the ear. 
Never in this city have violins so sung and soared, 
or woodwinds spoken in such silvery accents, or 
horns chanted with such golden yoices. Yet to 
many of us it was body without soul. The director, 
Dr. Karl Muck, with his air of satanic irony, had 
the seeming of a professor of legerdemain, shaking 
out of his sleeve with diabolical cleverness the most 
amazing tricks. He turned Beethoven's “Heroic” 
symphony into a dazzling tour de force. A cynical 
engineer operating a super-mechanical engine of 
music, he could, and actually and ostentatiously did, 
take his hand from the throttle and leave the ma- 
chine to run itself. 

The New York orchestra also commands a corpus 
of sound distinguished in its quality—remember its 
violins, its French horns, and, above all, its entire 
woodwind section. But its delectable and outstand- 
ing characteristic was its fire and sincerity of emo- 
tion, irresistibly kindling to the least inflammable 
soul among its hearers. Dr. Damrosch may not 
rank with the foremost orchestral maestros—with a 
Nikisch, a Muck or a Toscanini—but he has the 
precious gift of a sympathetic personality, warming 
every heart with its genial rays. If he made the 
audience feel that it was his guest and he its 
gracious and thoughtful host, it was equally clear 
that to his musicians he made their task a labor of 
love and devotion, degraded by none of the too 
familiar day-laborer spirit which mechanically plays 
notes for so much an hour. 

The Diaghileff orchestra was hastily recruited 
among musicians who had little practice in plaving 
together, but its roster in every department was 
one of men of notable reputation in orchestral work. 
Under its impassioned young leader, Kugene Anser- 
met, it afforded a memorable lesson in fiery musical 
eloquence, especially in the performance of modern 
Russian music. Besides its example of what noble 
oratory can reside in a brass section, this orches- 
tra’s supreme service was its revelation, in the per- 
son of Friedrich Fradkin, of what a concertmaster 
may be. None who heard this violinist’s tone soar- 
ing brilliant above all the orchestra in’ Rimsky- 
Korsakow’s “Sheherazade,” will ever doubt how 
electrifying an influence a genuine concertmaster 
can exert. 

If these three orchestras are reduced to their 
lowest common denominator, it will be found to be 
financial independence. Col. Henry Lee Higginson 
has bestowed more than $1,000,000 upon the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Through the muniticence of 
Harry Harkness Flagler, the New York Symphony 
Orchestra enjoys an endowment yielding $100,000 a 
year. The Diaghileff orchestra possessed the multi- 
millionaire backing of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. 

To this gilded estate the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra does not belong, and thereby hangs a con- 
siderable part of the tale of its delinquencies. For 
many years it has led a hand-to-mouth existence. 
In his address at the City Club, Dr. Damrosch spoke 
of the “fearful effects’ exerted upon an orchestra 
by a chronic state of mendicancy. The St. Louis 
orchestra is compelled every year to conduct a 
demoralizing campaign of money-begging. 

One of the evil results of such poverty, as Dr. 
Damrosch pointed out, is that musicians cannot re- 
gard their membership in an orchestra as a career 
in itself, but are compelled to eke out a livelihood 
by playing—and destroying both technique and taste 
—in cabarets and picture theaters. Since Col. Hig- 
ginson took command of the Boston orchestra, its 
men have signed contracts giving their exclusive 
time to the organization. This was made possible 
by generous wages, long seasons, including tours of 
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the country, and an adequate pension system. 

However, officials of the St. Louis orchestra have 
asserted that even if it possessed ample funds, it 
could not easily improve its personnel to any great 
degree, because the orchestra is unionized. They 
declare that they cannot engage a musician, however 
talented, from another city unless they first satisfy 
the Musicians’ Union that no local musician is avail- 
able for the job, even if he has to be stretched on 
the bed of Procrustes to fit it. The Boston orches- 
tra is pointed to as an example of a non-union or- 
chestra. But this defence is not entirely convincing, 
as the New York Symphony Orchestra and the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra are both unionized, 
and both are made up of spirited and admirable 
musicians. 

Another extremely severe handicap of poverty in 
an orchestra is the enforced use of instruments of 
inferior quality. The Boston orchestra insists upon 
the best instruments of every kind that money cat 
buy, and this is no small part of the secret of its 
unrivalled sensuousness of tone. The difference be- 
tween a cheap instrument and a fine one was un- 
forgettably illustrated in the flute part of the trio 
by Damrosch which was played as an encore at the 
New York Symphony concert. The artist drew from 
his flute sounds of such melting sweetness as one 
would, unless he heard them, have considered im- 
practicable to the instrument. The St. Louis orches- 
tra boasts only a few high-class instruments, and 
many are of deplorably shoddy quality. 

To lack of money may he attributed the orchestra’s 
deficiencies in equipment and personnel; and to this 
cause is certainly due a part of its spiritual in- 
adequacies. But a considerable proportion of the 
latter, it must be admitted, is ascribed by many per- 
sons to a factor which has nothing to do with 
money—and that is the personality of the director of 
the St. Louis orchestra, Max Zach. 

It is true that since Mr. Zach came here nearly 
ten years ago to accept the leadership of the orches- 
tra, he has been engaged in the heart-breaking task 
of making bricks with a minimum of straw. It 
is true that he found chaos in the orchestra and out 
of it has brought a degree of order. That the 
difficulties he encountered have profoundly depressed 
him is small wonder; and it is scarcely a reproach 
to any director that he is not a Theodore Thomas— 
who, finding conditions in Chicago most discour- 
aging, toiled heroically until he turned them into 
auspicious ones. 

With these handicaps borne in mind, not a few 
persons question whether Mr. Zach possesses the 
spiritual qualities to make the-orchestra, even under 
ideal conditions, a great and beloved institution. 
To the general public he remains, after almost a 
decade, a somewhat remote and austere personage 
—although his friends know he is neither. Even 
his most fanatic admirers—and these are more 
numerous than one would perhaps think—would 
scarcely maintain that the personal popularity of a 
Damrosch is possible to him; and he probably has 
no yearnings to become an “idol” like Stowkoski 
in Philadelphia or Kunwald in Cincinnati. | 

For he adheres to what is called the “dignified” 
school of conductors, of whom it has wittily been 
said that they sacredly avoid assuming any posture 
in their directing of which a perfectly decorous 
snapshot could not be taken. In their detestation 
of everything savoring of the “temperamental,” these 
apostles of directorial dignity hold everything im- 
passioned in suspicion, as being: near the verge of 
the ungentlemanly. Emotionalism they look at 
askance ; the head must always be in stern command 
of the heart, and impulse must wear the bridle of 
restraint. 

This coldness of attitude, with its resultant sup- 
pression of the soul of music in favor of the body, 
has caused Mr. Zach to be familiarly nicknamed 
“the drillmaster.” To me, this is far from being 
a title of contempt; Wilhelm Gericke was the drill- 
master of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and in 
the memory of the musical public there, he until 
to-day wears the proud decoration of “the maker 
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of the Boston Symphony.” But when he had “made” 
the orchestra, his task was finished; he was a means, 
not an end; and the end of the laborious rehearsals 
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at which he made his men “sweat blood,” was that 
a Nikisch might have a perfect instrument upon 
which to play. But I would make two exceptions 
to the charge that Mr. Zach's is “frozen music ;” 
he interprets Beethoven admirably, and he is a 
notably dramatic exponent of Wagner, his “Wagner 
concerts” being easily the apex of his seasons. 

Whether the predominantly classical programmes 
arranged by Mr. Zach represent higher musical ideals 
than such a programme, for instance, as that pre- 
sented here by Damrosch, is not the question at 
this point. The thought offered now is that Dam- 
rosch’s grouping of a new and spirited Russian 
Symphony, of a Schumann piano forte concerto and 
three light pieces by Percy Grainger aroused a 
popular enthusiasm seldom evoked at Mr. Zach’s 
concerts. 

Another cause for the orchestra’s lack of warm 
popularity which may be referred to is the unwritten 
law, seldom broken, that no St. Louisan shall be 
engaged as soloist for the Sunday “pop” concerts. 
As one official states the policy: “The Symphony 
Orchestra is not a vehicle for exploiting St. Louis 
amateurs.” But that the objection is not so much 
to amateurs as to St. Louisans was the moral drawn 
by local music teachers and students from last sea- 
son’s “pop” concerts, at which, on the whole, the 
soloists engaged and paid were not only amateurs 
but amateurs of an astonishing degree of mediocrity 
—only they were amateurs from Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Boston and Springfield, Il. On the other hand, the 
Cincinnati orchestra frequently presents at its pop- 
ular concerts, promising students at the Cincinnati 
Colleze and Conservatory, and suffers nothing in 
general esteem from this encouragement to de- 
serving aspirants. 

Whether the cause is lack of money or lack of 
enterprise or both, the fact remains that the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra is the obscurest orches- 
tra of its numbers in the United States. Little 
Minneapolis sends Emil Oberhoffer and his orches- 
tra on tour to Boston and New York, and regularly 
each year it comes down to invade St. Louis’ trade 
territory. The Cincinnati orchestra, under Dr. 
Ernst Kunwald, wins national publicity by defeating 
Philadelphia in a lively race for the American 
premiere of Strauss’ new “Alpine” symphony. Leo- 
pold Stokowski and his Philadelphia orchestra stag- 
ger New York with a stupendous performance of 
Mahler's “Symphony of a Thousand.” The St. 
Louis orchestra recently announced that it was 
planning an “Eastern tour;” on closer scrutiny it 
appeared that the easternmost point aimed at was 
Indianapolis, or some such place. 

With things as they are, one is compelled to admit 
that the situation of the St. Louis orchestra seems 
hopeless. It bids fair to continue indefinitely as it is, 
unless there occurs some financial windfall such as 
Cincinnati has recently inherited. The most self- 
respecting way to finance the orchestra would be by 
municipal appropriation; but this idea is ne doubt 
utopian. So we must possess ourselves of patience 
and await the advent of a Maecenas. Whether, if 
that time comes, Max Zach shall be superseded, may 
be left for the present; to-day it appears to many 
of us that the orchestra still needs a considerable 


deal of drilling. 
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The Cashmere Shawl 


By Harry B. Kennon 

PRING came along tardily that year in North 
Missouri, but she came at last with days that 
were deliciously shivery in the shade and most 
deliciously warm in the sun; days when winds were 
blowing brown buds into green tassels, when dande- 
lions were doing a glorious outdoor business, when 

schoolboys envied the dandelions. 
Living at widely distant points in the United States 
are three successful boys, themselves fathers of boys, 
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who, when they greet such a day, must hear an old 
negress singing: 

“Shadrach, Meshach, Abednego; 

Shadrach, Meshach, Abednego; 

They went up in the fiery furnace, 

Long time ago,” 
must hear her accustomed threat: “Yo’ mah’ll buhn 
you up for that!” must see their grandmother’s cash- 
mere shawl. 

It was on such a day that Mack Bartle, aged 
eleven, made up his mind upon waking that he was 
going to be too sick for school—entirely too sick. 
He conveyed the distressing intelligence to Dan, 
aged nine, but six-year-old Ben was down in the 
kitchen with the news before Dan got his few 
clothes on. Naturally the boy went directly to his 
mother, though he had to pass his father at the 
breakfast table in doing so. 

“Jéhn,” called Mrs. Bartle from the kitchen, “go 
up and see what is the matter with Mack, will you?” 

“Spring fever I reckon, Jinnie.”’ 

“Go and see—there’s diphtheria about—I can’t 
leave the breakfast. Tell Dan to come down to his, 
this instant.” 

John Bartle drew himself lazily out of his chair 
and ascended to the second floor—most of the 
Harmony houses had but one—and entered the boys’ 
bed-room. 

“What’s wrong, Mack? Throat isn’t sore, is it?” 

Mack’s golden opportunity to specify; he grasped 
it. 

“Awful sore, Pop; I hurt all over.” 

“If you're not better by noon, I'll get the doctor.” 

“Oh, don’t get no doctor! I'll get up.” 

“Your mother wants you, Dan,’ commanded Bartle 
in such a voice that Dan tore himself away from 
an interest stronger than breakfast. ‘Don’t feel 
quite up to school, to-day; is that it, Mack?” 

“Oh, no! Pop.” 

“Well, you stay in bed—” 

“All day, Pop?” 

“All day. Let your mother take care of you— 
and mind, you don’t give her extra trouble.” 

“Yes, Pop,” answered the well grown boy, with 
meek hoarseness. 

“Don’t think it’s anything serious, Jinnie,” re- 
marked Bartle, as he returned to the breakfast table. 
“Keep him in bed. If he gets worse, send Bennie 
down to the office.” 

“Let me stay home and mind him,” pleaded broth- 
erly Dan. “Ma’s goin’ over to Aunt Mary’s. She’s 
got company.” 

Aunt Mary, Mrs. Bartle’s childless and widowed 
sister, lived within sight of the Bartle front door, 
her little cottage not half a city block distant. 

“I'll not go over to Mary’s if Mack needs me,” 
said Mrs. Bartle to her husband, and then firmly to 
Dan: “School’s the best place for you, sir. Ben will 
be here to run my errands.” 

Bartle looked at his second son with an odd 
smile: ‘Better do as your mother tells you, Daniel 
Webster. Don’t know as I'd stay home from Mary’s 
if I was you, Jinnie,” he drawled; ‘‘Mack’s promised 
me to keep his bed and mind you.” 

“T’ll see,” responded Mrs. Bartle. 

John Bartle left the house and all thought of it 
behind him, as he walked away to his two-roomed 
frame law office on the sleepy square. Harmony 
never waked up save on Saturdays, when the far- 
mers drove in, and this was Thursday, so he had 
plenty of time to swap yarns with his fellow-towns- 
men as met. Bartle always had plenty of time. One 
of the smartest lawyers in that part of the country, 
he was seemingly as irresponsible as any of his 
boys. It was the consensus of opinon in Harmony 
that he wouldn’t have amounted to “shucks” if his 
wife hadn’t married him. County and state pol- 
iticians knew better. As was to be expected, there 
were various shades of opinion regarding Mrs. 
Bartle—feminine opinion. 

It was held against her as a crime that she let 
her house go for novel reading, that she would let 
a dinner burn up on the stove while she had her 
nose in a book. This had indeed happened—once, 
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but that was enough for Harmony. Then her boys 
were growing up just scandalous—like wild Indians. 
3ut what could anybody expect when they had such 
a careless father! Of course, Jinnie did the best 
she could, but None dared voice his opinions or 
sympathy in the presence of quiet, brown-eyed Mrs. 
3artle, for it was known that she could blaze. like 
a volcano. People in small country towns get to 
know one another very well indeed. 

She was doing the best she could now—with Mack. 
She had him settled downstairs in the spare-room 
pineapple poster bed, his neck tied up with red 
flannel soaked in chloroform liniment to scent the 
premises. He was very hoarse and meek and quiet, 
and he begged her not to stay away from Aunt 
Mary’s on his account. She concluded that she 
would not, that she'd run over for a little while, 
anyway, and Mack watched her luxuriously while 
she went to and fro making her preparations. He 
saw her unlock the drawer at the foot of the ward- 
robe, the drawer that held her few treasures, and 
take out a red shawl. She patted it affectionately, 
as it lay in neat folds on her arm, then laid it on the 
bureau. The next thing he knew, le heard her tell- 
ing Ben to “watch his brother and to get him any- 
thing he wanted.” She was gone; he had the house 
to himself; Ben didn’t count. 

Mack found loafing in bed very pleasant. He 
could hear old Dicie singing her everlasting “Shad- 
rach, Mesach, Abednego,” as she gathered the snowy 
clothes from the line; could see her waddle with her 
basket down to the end of the back lot where she 
ironed them in her cabin. Then he began thinking 
of a whole day in bed, and he said, “Gosh!” The 
flannel bandage burned; he took it off. “Lord, but 
it looked mighty good outside!” 

Dan’s head appeared above the window-sill—not 
the window towards Aunt Mary’s. 

“How you feelin’, Mack?” 

Mack grinned. 

“Let’s go down to the crick,” tempted Dan: 
“p’rhaps the bulls are bitin’.” 

“Too soon for frogs,” objected Mack; “’sides, I 
promised Pop to stay in bed. Why ain’t you to 
school ?” 

“Never went.” 

“You'll catch it!” 

“Ma home?” 

“Over to Aunt Mary’s.” 

Dan climbed in through the window, fiddled 
around for awhile, and then, nothing if not inven- 
tive, said: “Le’s play circus.” 

“Can't play circus ’thout no tent.” 

Fate guided the eyes of the boys to the bright 
shawl on the bureau. In a twinkling they were 
stretching it over the bed-posts; it slipped. Ben 
came in. 

“Get Ma’s scissors, Bennie,” commanded Mack. 

Ben obediently hurried away. 

“Now, Dan, stick pins in where the posts come. 
Get ’em, Bennie?” 

Ben held up the scissors. 

“Cut here where I’ve stuck in the pins,” said Dan. 

Ben, quite delighted to be in the game, cut four 
round holes in the handsome old shawl; the older 
boys fitted it over the posts. Perfect! Never was 
such a tent! The circus began... . 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Bartle, over at Aunt Mary’s, was 
saying to Cousin Annie, the visitor from another 
county: “I promised to bring over mother’s old 
cashmere shawl to show you, didn’t I? I laid it 
out, and clean forgot it.” 

“You'll forget your head one of these days, Jin- 
nie,” laughed Mary. 

“T had a good deal on my mind; Mack’s sick.” 

“What ails him?” 

“General misery and sore throat. lll run over 
and take a look at him.” 

“Bring the shawl back with you. I’d like Annie 
to see it.” 

“All right,” was the pleasant response. 

From the window they could see Mrs. Bartle cross 
the lot and enter her house. In about fifteen min- 
utes she came flying back, a changed woman. 


’ 


“T reckon I’ve killed Mack,” she panted, as she 
came in. ‘‘Look at that!” 

She held up the beautiful, ruined shawl; thrust 
her doubled fist through one of the holes. “Playing 
circus!” she stormed. “Used mother’s shawl for a 
tent. They're the torment of my life!” 

The shawl had sentiment in its every thread and 
color for the sisters, but Mrs. Bartle was quite 
outside any gentle appeal at the moment. Mary 
fingered the slits of desecration with a little moan. 
“Thought Mack was sick,” she said. 

“Sick! He just played possum to skip school. 
Dan ran away to be with him. Between them they 
made Ben cut the holes.” 

“T hope you kept your temper, Jinnie,” chided her 
mild sister. 

“T whaled Dan, and thrashed Mack within an 
inch of his life—he needs killing. I told the three 
to leave the place, to clear out and never let me 
see them again.” 

“Ar’n’t you afraid they'll take you at your word, 
sometime?” asked the visiting cousin. 

Jennie gave a short, angry laugh: “Wait until 
you're married and have boys of your own, Annie. 
They’re devils.” 

“But you'd hate it if they stayed away.” 

“I'd get a rest—until meal time.” 

“There’s Bennie now,” said Mary, from the win- 
dow; ‘“‘what you s’pose he’s got tied up in that red 
handkerchief ?’ 

Ben had taken his mother at her word; the Turkey 
red handkerchief contained his worldly belongings. 
He climbed the whitewashed fence and sat on the 
top flat rail thinking long, long thoughts: “Why had 
Mack and Dan rushed off and left him that-a-way ? 
He coulda tagged. Where was he to go all by him- 
self?” It was nearing noon, the sun made the little 
chap drowsy. Alone in the world he had no notion 
of the compassion with which Annie and Aunt 
Mary were watching him. 

They gave a concerted cry of horror: “Bennie! 
Bennie !” 

“What's he doing now?” asked his mother. 

“He’s fallen off the fence.” 

“Let him pick himself up again.” 

“T declare, Jinnie!” axclaimed Mary, “you're not 
tit to have children.” 

“Fit or not, I’ve got four.” 

“Four !” 

“Their father’s the worst of the lot. It’s time 
for me to go home and get their dinner now—the 
cormorants !” 

“Bennie’s up,” said Annie, “I wonder where he’s 
bound.” 

“His father’s office, of course,” tossed Mrs. Bartle, 
over her shoulder; “they'll both come back chewing 
gum-drops.” She watched Ben turn the corner, then 
hurried to her own house. 

“She’s mad yet,” commented Annie. 

“Clean through,” responded Mary, “and she’ll be 
worse before she’s better. It doesn’t happen often. 
The Lord knows she’s got enough to try her... .” 

Ben felt awfully sorry for Ben, as he trudged 
towards his father’s office. 

“Where you headed for, Bennie?” 

The boy looked up into Jim Foster’s eyes, as he 
sat in his spring wagon behind two big, empty, 
shining milk cans. ‘‘Ma’s druv the whole caboodle 
of us away from home,” he whimpered. 

Foster took in the situation. “I'll annex you,” 
he said. “Pile in—give us your baggage.” Ben 
clambered to the wheel-hub and grabbed his bene fac- 
tor’s big hand. Foster cracked his whip; the cans 
began a jingling dance; Ben forgot his every sor- 
row. Harmony is all eyes, but no eye in Harmony 
saw the abduction. ... 

The first things that*caught Mrs. Bartle’s eyes as 
she entered the house were Dan’s shoes and stock- 
ings in the middle of the floor. “Barefoot!” she 
exclaimed. Gaps in the sweet end of her pantry 
satisfied her that neither Mack nor Dan would turn 
up for dinner. The gaps were anything but sooth- 
ing. She laid plates for her husband, Ben and 
herself. Half-past twelve brought Bartle home. 
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“Where’s Ben?” asked Mrs. Bartle. 

“Ben?” 

“Don’t stand there looking at me like that! Where 
is he?” 

“Did you send him to the office?” 

“TI chased the lot of them off the place,” ex- 
plained the plainly outdone woman; and then, in a 
rush, came the story of Mack’s perfidy, Dan’s tru- 
ancy, the shawl. 

Bartle supplied the last straw; he laughed. 

“You clear out with the rest of them, John 
Bartle—and don’t show your face here without Ben. 
Do you hear?” 

“T hear Jinnie—I’m going.” 

Fat Dicie, in the kitchen, picked up her noon snack 
and fled to her cabin. 

Mrs. Bartle closed the front shutters, locked the 
front door and pitched into housework with quiet 
fury. The spare-room received a cleaning that 
afternoon that would have satisfied any housewife in 
critical Harmony. Knocks came at the door to which 
Mrs. Bartle’s ever-listening ears paid no active re- 
sponding heed. Her menfolks would come around 
back with the front shut up—“others might knock 
’til kingdom come.” Others did knock. 

For Harmony seethed with anxious curiosity. Ben 
had disappeared off the face of the earth without 
leaving a trace. Rumor begot rumor and fearful 
surmise surmises yet more fearful. Wells and 
cisterns were peered into and talk of gypsies went 
about. Not a gypsy had been seen in Harmony for 
a year. Aunt Mary went over to her sister’s and 
told her that the whole town had resolved itself 
into a searching party. Jinnie received the news 
in stony silence, and kept on working. Then Mary 
sat on the Bartle front porch and kept the neighbors 
at Day:... 

Long shadows and inward gnawings warned Mack 
and Dan that their golden holiday was about over. 
They had long since reached the conclusion that red 
flannel saturated with liniment was mighty poor 
bait for bull frogs—but they had had a bully time. 
Uneasy thoughts of home and mother arose. 

“Gee! Listen to the shootin’!” exclaimed Mack. 

A body of men were firing rifles lower down 
the creek where it widened into a deep pond above 
the mill-dam. The boys swarmed up the bank and 
made a short cut across a field to the pond. 

Mack came to a dead halt. “One of ’em’s Pop,” 
he said. 

“Pop!” 

“Reckon I'll head home.” 

“'Fraid cat!” 

Dan’s taunt was enough to change Mack’s course. 
As they neared the pond, they heard their father 
say: “It’s no use, men. The concussion isn’t heavy 
enough to bring up anything.” 

“Who's drowned, Pop?” asked Mack. 

Bartle looked down on his two sons. “Come,” 
he said, in a dreary voice, “come. We will go 
home to your mother—Bennie’s lost.” The boys 
trudged along behind him in scared silence. They 
entered the home lot from the rear, near Dicie’s 
cabin. As they did so, Foster’s wagon drove up to 
the side gate near the kitchen. 

“Oh, Mis’ Bartle!” called Foster. 

Mrs. Bartle appeared at the kitchen door. 

“Ever see this?” asked the farmer, holding up a 
bundle wrapped in a red handkerchief. 

“Bennie!” gasped Mrs. Bartle—“Bennie !” 

“Fetched him home with the night milk,” said 
Foster dryly. He fished Ben up from behind the 
cans and handed him over. “Just borrowed him, 
Mis’ Bartle. If you want to sell him cheap, let 
me know.” 

Mrs. Bartle: took her boy without a word and 
went into the house. 

Bartle, Dan and Mack saw the transfer as they 


advanced. “Reckon we can get in now,” sighed 


Bartle. “Be sure you wash your feet, boys.” 
Supper was late at the Bartle’s that night; a 
good supper, prepared and served by an ominously 
quiet woman. Mack and Dan ate in trembling, Ben 
was too sleepy to care. 


When time came for 
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dessert, Mrs. Bartle spoke: “Pound cake and pie 
will be as scarce as hen’s teeth in this house for a 
spell.” 

Bartle kept his eyes on his food; the prodigals 
hung their heads. 

Dicie blocked up the door from the kitchen with 
her piled-up basket of ironing. Mrs. Bartle pointed 
to the spare-room. The negress squeezed through 
and began spreading the clean-smelling linen on the 
spare-room bed. She sang: 

“Shadrach, Meshach, Abednego; 
Shadrach, Meshach, Abednego;” 

A smile came into Bartle’s eyes. He looked across 
the table into the eyes of his wife. Her lips witched 
at the corners. 

“They went up in the fiery furnace—’ 

Mrs. Bartle broke into a gale of laughter. 

“Kiss your mother good-night, boys,” said Bartle. 
“Long time ago.” 
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Margaret Widdemer 
By Frank Stublman 


{“The Factories, With Other Lyrics,” By Margaret 
Widdemer; Winston Co., Philadelphia.] 
HAVE just finished reading for the fourth time 
the finest book of poems from the pen of an 
American woman. In this little book of lyrics 
the strongest and sweetest singer of to-day comes 
to her own place in the first rank of living writers. 
From the first line to the concluding verse of “Wind 
Litany,” the last poem, there is not one false note. 
All is pure gold. 

The volume is divided into five books: “Poems of 
the Now,” “The Wandering Singer,” “Youth 
Learns,” “Love Songs,” and the “Border Country.” 

“Poems of the Now” are songs of social protest 
with a psychic force in them that drives straight to 
the heart of the reader. “The Factories,’ “The 
Spinning Song,” “Twisted Souls” and “An Epitaph 
for Little Children” are indictments of our civ- 
ilization that should make the most heedless think. 
Her boundless compassion for the unfortunate has 
a touch of Divine Love in it. “The Beggars,” 
“Teresina’s Face’ and “The Poor Child” are mar- 
velous in their sympathy. The title poem, “The 
Factories,” is one of the great lyrics in modern 
verse. 

I have shut my little sister in from light and life, 

(For a rose, for a ribbon, for a wreath across 

my hair) 
I have made her restless feet still until the night, 

Locked from the sweets of summer and from 

wild spring air; 
I who ranged the meadowlands, free from sun (to 
sun, 

Free to sing and pull the buds and watch the 

far wings fly, 
I have bound my little sister till her playing time 
was done— 

Oh, my little sister, was it I? Was it I? 


I have robbed my little sister of her day of 
maidenhood 
(For a robe, for a feather, for a trinket’s restless 
spark,) 
Shut from Love till dusk shall fall, how shall she 
know good, 
Hiow shall she go scatheless through the sin-lit 
dark 
I who could be innocent, I who could be gay, 
I who could have love and mirth before the light 
went by, 
I have put my sister in her mating-time away. 
Sister, my young sister, was it 1? Was it I? 


I have robbed my little sister of ‘the lips against 
her breast, 
(For a coin, for the Weaving of my children’s 
lace and lawn) 
Feet that pace beside the loom, hands that can- 
not rest— 
How can she know motherhood, whose strength 
is gone? 

I who took no heed of her, starved and labor-worn, 
I against whose placid heart my sleepy gold- 

heads lie, 

Zound my path they cry to me, little souls unborn— 
“God of life! Creator! It was I! It was I!” 
The feminist movement finds its finest expression 

in “The Woman’s Litany” and “The Marching 
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Song of/the Women.” The high resolve in “The 

Settlement Worker” touches the very peaks of the 

soul-heights. 

“You gave bread to the poor, my mother—I go to 
give my heart.” 

“What will they do with your heart, my daughter?” 


“Maybe they will tear it—maybe they will trample 
it. Toss it down apart.” 

“But what will they give you for your heart, my 
daughter, 

This gift from out your hand?” 
* a + + * * » 

You and all these may be sisters in the heart of 
you, 

But what of the chains that shall hold the souls 
apart of you— 

Old feelings, instincts, fears? 

Your heart you can give them to cling to or trample 
on— 

Never the soul that a thousand women shaped for 
you 

Who have walked daintily?” 


“Ay, they gave bread to the poor, my mother, 

I give the heart in me. 

What does it matter, although they shall trample it, 

Or if it break and die? 

The trampled heart shall be a bridge for forward 
going footsteps, 

The torn heart shall be a sign for torn hearts to 
follow, 

A light raised up on high, 

You gave bread to the poor, my mother, 

I go to give my heart.” 

An entire anti-war literature is condensed in the 
“War March.” It is only comparable to the finer 
parts of Sidney Lanier’s “My Symphony.” 

“The Wandering Singer” contains poems in lighter 
vein. Like the Celtic poets, even the brightest of 
these seem to have a bit of the shadow that dwells 
at the heart of life. ‘For, oh, the dream is ruth- 
less—for, oh, the dream is sweet” is the burden of 
“The Wandering Singer.” 

Some have the direct touch of the old ballads, an 
art that few moderns attain. “The Country Carol,” 
“The Ballad of God’s Town” and “The Advocate” 
are perfect types of songs of the times when men 
believed in simple creeds and God and Christ and 
Mary were very near and human, and heaven just 
above. The poignancy of this verse from “God's 
Town” is appealing in naive pathos. 


My love that dwelt in London, 
I broke the roses red, 
And daisies white and yellow, 
To wind about her head, 
But ere I had them gathered, 
And woven in a ring, 
She was weaving wreaths on the lawns o’ Heaven 
In the sight of the Holy King, 
In God's Town, where lives many a maiden, 
O, then was she there; 
In God's Town, with a ring of gold glory 
Above her gold hair! 
And “The Advocate” is perfect in its way: 
Close by the Brig o’ Dread, whose way 
By all poor souls is trod, 
Queen Mary sits o’ Saturday 
Pleading for souls with God. 
“Oh, this,” she says, “was pitiful,” 
“And that,” she says, ‘“‘was kind, 
And, Lord, Thou knowest earth is full 
Of lights to make men blind. 
a * * * - * 
“And foolish were these souls of Thine, 
And earth is spun of sin— 
Unlock the gates, dear Son of mine, 
And let Thy poor folk in!” 
- - ” . . * 
Oh, very far is Truth from here 
And very high is Right, 
And one light-hearted step may sheer 
A soul down cliffs of night. 


And we have lost Christ pitiful 
And Mary, loving-kind, 
And still the turning earth is full 
Of lights to make men blind. 
Would there were still an All Soul’s way 
That past our sins we trod, 
And Mary prayed o’ Saturday, 
Pleading our souls of God. 


“Youth Learns” are songs of experience and the 
soul’s questing for truth; and if the disillusionments 
are bitter, the spirit rises ever in its search. Always 
she follows the Holy Grail of Truth. 
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Folk house in their warm creeds; 
I follow shelterless 

My waking soul that still must needs 
Fare on through her distress, 

A folk wander through their sleep 
Rebuking that I fare 

In wind and rain of doubt and pain, 
In cold of long despair. 


May not bind my eyes 
With any silken dream; 
may not pause for light that lies 
On earthly field or stream; 
I seek Truth endlessly, 

Knowing if I should claim 
Once the high grace to see her face 
I should not know her name! 


= 


a 


In “Love Songs” we have some of the purest and 
daintiest lyrics read in many a day; yet vibrant with 
the intensity that caused another true singer, Grace 
Fallow Norton, to write that poignant poem, “Love 
is a Terrible Thing.” 

Here is a bit of loveliness free from the touch of 
heartache that is like a drop of bitter in the honey 
of her love-songs: 


I went through the woodland 
And down the wet dew— 
All of the woodland 
Was tangled with you. 


A little bird whistled 
Notes water-clear, free— 
That was the bird note 
He hearkened with me— 


The berry-vines threw me 
Their scarlet and brown— 
Those were the briars 
He stripped from my gown— 


The trees bent to give 
Their solitude vast— 
Those were the branches 
He brushed when he passed— 


I fled the green woodland, 
I passed the wet dew— 
All of the wide world 
Is tangled with you! 

Lastly is “The Border Country” with its whisper- 
ings of former lives and the unseen. They are full 
of subtle suggestions, marvelous in their artistry 
and a few with an almost uncanny spell woven into 
them. Out of the glamour of faerie is spun “The 
Wonderful Country,” “The Stranger People” and 
“The Forgetful People.” 

It is so hard to quote from Miss Widdemer’s 
poems! They are so supremely good that you 
want to give them all. There is the incomparable 
“Recompense” and “The Forgotten Soul” that are 
haunting with the infinite pain and longing of a 
suffering spirit. And “Teresina’s Face” and the 
“Singing Leaves” and “The Cloak of Dreams” and 
a score of others too wonderful to pass by; but a 
few lines from “Jeanne D’Arc at Rheims” must not 
be omitted. - 

The Maid of Orleans has been the subject of 
countless poems. The greatest writers have crowned 
her in verse and prose. But the perfect tribute, the 
most wonderful portrayal and understanding of the 
white soul of the peasant girl whose death (save the 
one on Calvary) is the saddest crime of this old 
sin-stained world, is this poem by Margaret Widde- 
mer. The last lines are a very incarnation of the 
warrior maid’s passion of the spirit. Only a woman 
with a great heart could have written it. 


God and St. Michael and Saint Catherine, 
Saint Raphael and white Saint Margaret, 


They are great Heaven-folk, and do not come 

From their clean golden thrones to this soiled 
earth, 

For any little thing. They came to me. 

Ah, once indeed they came—and France is freed. 

I wish that I were freed and spinning now 

Beside my mother in the door at home. 


* * * * * * 


I tried to vision it as the night slid; 

The fire on some known hearth, and some man’s 
head, 

Shadowy in the corner, half-asleep, 
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And small, brown, eager faces listening, 
And little hands shut fast on mine, intent, 
While I told stories of the gentlefolk. 
7 * - * * + 
O, Mary, Christ, 
I am remembering too much to-night! 
” - * * * * ; 
But I must sleep. 
To-morrow I must ride along the lines, 
Lance high and voice made brave, to speak my men 
Blithely for France. I am so tired to-night, 


So tired of all! 
O Mary, and O Christ, 
Mary and Jesus of the Sorrowings, 
All your gray birds of grief are on my heart; 
My voices have been gone so long, so long, 
And I am only a tired peasant-lass 
Far off from the safe shadows of the woods, 
Far off from any silence .,. Mary, Christ, 
Once you were peasants, too! You know! You 


hr 


know! 


We close the book thankful for the song and for 
the singer, who, in these days of greed and pretense, 
selfness and bitter strife, is true to right and justice 
and beauty. This young author is one of the rarest 
spirits of the time. There is no place in literature 
she may not attain, judging from the promise of 
this book. 

It is a volume to be treasured—to carry with you 
under green trees—in the witchery of summer winds 
and the spell of running brooks; and equally good 
for the thoughtful hour to dream. with her of 
beauty and love and faérie magic or share her 
righteous wrath against social wrongs and her 
Christ-like pity for the little children, broken, body 
and soul, in the remorseless machine of modern in- 
dustrial civilization. In this book the reader feels 
that the author can say with Browning: 


I send all my heart 
In this, my singing! 
For the stars help me and the seas bear part. 
+ J 
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A Job at Any Price 


A TRUE STORY 
By Oscar Leonard 
ci. MARGOLIS had told the chief of the 


employment department of the department 

store a story so pathetic that the chief could 
not turn her away empty-handed. Esther was barely 
fourteen. The winter was a hard one. Many girls 
were being laid off and no new employes were being 
taken on. But Esther had tears in her eyes as she 
told her story. 

Miss Greene, whose business it was ordinarily to 
do the employing for the firm, took Esther to one 
of the managers. A kindly man was this department 
manager, Mr. Winters. As a result of the whispered 
conversation between him and Miss Greene, Mr. 


Winters asked Esther to tell him her story. 


“You see, Mister, it’s this way,” she began, as 
tears welled up in her dark, Semitic eyes. “My 
father died last week. We had a little store on the 
South Side. One evening a hold-up man came in 
the store and wanted to rob us. My father put up 
a fight. He was hurt in the head and had to go to 
the hospital. The doctors said his brains got hurt. 
He was in the hospital several weeks and then he 
died. We spent everything we had to bury him.” 

“Where is your mother, Esther ?” 

“My mother—she is still in Russia. My father 
came first and then sent for us—me and three small- 
er children. They are too little to work. But they 
has to eat all the same, and I got to be papa and 
mamma to my little sister and my two little brothers. 
That’s why I got to have a job, Mister,’ she con- 
cluded, wiping her eyes. 

“Who looks after the children when you are 
away?” 

“We got a gtandmother. She’s old, but she can 
take care of the children and cook for us. She can 


do that much if only I get some wages. Please 
give me a job. I don’t care how little I make. It’s 
lots better than nothing. We don’t want to go to 
the charities. My father was a proud man, and in 
Russia we was rich. We used to give charity to 
other people. Please give mea job.” 

“Miss Greene, I know we are not employing any- 
one just now,” said Mr. Winters. “Find something 
for this girl to do. Just make room for her in 
any department. We can’t turn her away.” 

Esther was put to work and given four dollars 
a week. After she had been with the firm a few 
weeks, she wished to buy a coat. She told Miss 
Greene she needed it badly and would pay for it in 
installments, fifty cents every pay-day. This was 
against the rules of the store. Miss Greene con- 
sulted Mr. Winters. His order was: 

“Give her what she wants, and if she doesn’t pay, 
charge it to my personal account. By the way, per- 
haps our Welfare Association can help Esther and 
her little brothers and sister in some way. Suppose 
you find out something about that, Miss Greene.” 

Miss Greene took the trouble to visit Esther’s 
home. The address given by Esther proved to be 
that of a fairly prosperous grocery store. 

“Could you direct me to where the Margolis chil- 
dren live?” she asked the grocer. 

“My name is Margolis. Is it something about my 
children?” 

“Have you a girl by the name of Esther?” 

“Sure. My Esther, she works in a big department 
store. Business ain't so good and she wanted win- 
ter clothes, so she got a job.” 

“Are you her father?” 

“Sure. And here's Esther’s mother,” he said, 
pointing to his wife, who had come forward from 
the back of the store. 

Miss Greene made no further inquiries. She rush- 
ed back to the store and related her findings to Mr. 
Winters. He could hardly believe what he heard. 
He did not wish to acknowledge that he had been 
“taken in” by a “mere slip of a girl.” He called for 
Esther: When she came in he asked calmly: 

“Esther, did you tell me your father was dead?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And your mother?” 

“She is in Russia.” 

“Esther, are you telling me the truth?” 

“T—__certainly "she faltered. 

“Come now, Esther,” he interrupted. “You know 
that is not true. Let us hear the truth.” 

“T___| did tell a lot of lies. But, Mr. Winters, I 
wanted to get a job. I just knew I couldn't get it, 
so I made up that story——I just couldn't help 
it . 








Mr. Winters acknowledged to himself that Esther 
would not have got the job otherwise, and directed 
that she be kept in the firm’s employ. 
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The Nameless One | 


GETTYSBURG CEMETERY, U. S. A. 
A SONNET FOR MEMORIAL DAY 


By John L. Hervey 
7 long low lines of nameless glimmering 


stones 
Slope down the ridge in endless enfilade, 
Thousand on thousand. Here my grave was made, 
And here amid a multitude my bones 
Repose in cloistral quiet that atones— 
For so sonorous utterance has said— 
For cannon-thunders when my blood was shed, 
The shells’ wild screams, the death-cries and the 
groans. 


So, once each year, the plangent orator— 
Oft with the accent of an alien race— 
Assures me: That if here I bravely fought 
And died—I and the others—it was for 
Our Country; that within this sacred space 
We sleep as having saved her ... Saved? .. 
For what? 
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Contra-Ception 


By Citizeness 


“There are no innocents other than 
those who are opposed to crime; those 
who allow it share it.’’—Fabre d'Olivet. 
Sometimes in Philanthropy’s garb, 
Sometimes under Charity’s mantle 
Or invisibly cloaked in Religion, 

But now in the plain, commonsense, 

Smart, natty and utilitarian 

Strictly tailor-made, right up-to-date 

Costume of Social Service, 

Cometh the Devil to whisper. 

“Why should the rich and the idle 

Alone learn the golden secret 

Of keeping the babies at bay? 

Come ye committees all glowing 

With ardor to lift up the slum-woman! 

Tell her the news—Contra-ception ! 

The great modern Social Uplifter 

Who lops off the branches of evil 

And leaves the sweet root all untouched 

For the old, old desired delectation. 

Say! the sensual man, over-sexed, 

Abnormal, degenerate and selfish, 

You can keep in good humor, cajoling 

A fairly good living out of him. 

‘Tis a bird of ill-omen—that stork. 

The threat of the babies removed 

Ad libitum goes on the sex-life— 

You need put no limit upon it. 

Marrtage may be one long orgy. 

And Public Opinion will back you. 

No ‘safety first” bother will haunt 
you ;=— 

‘This is the Life!’ be your motto! 

You women are caught in a trap— 

What must be for men is your bondage. 

You're in prison, you cannot get out, 

But we'll give you more up-to-date cells, 

And a jailer indulgent and smiling. 

It's nature for women to pay— 

‘Tis world-honored, man-honored cus- 
tom, 

Men call it ‘the Easiest Way.’ 

But don't pay any more with the 
babies— 

Contra-ception is here!—it is Magic! 

A black art perhaps, but Efficient— 

Let the Ethic take care of itself. 

Fools.tell you you'll lose a good weapon 

\gainst an incessant invasion, 

A hateful, pernicious invasion 

Of body and soul and being— 

That lust and more lust will devour you, 

Devitalize body and mind, 

Kxcess will eat into your spirit 

And your last state be worse than your 
first; 

That the evil unclean once let loose 

Can never be chained up again; 

That the woman’s ideal of love 

Will be swamped in a fetid mass 

Of tainted desires and facts— 

Half-truths all a-limp on their half-ness. 

’Tis all hypocritical lying 

When it’s not antiquarian humbug,— 

Puritanic damp-cloud ideality. 

As for continence, only the Lady 

Philadelphian would ever suggest it— 

No genuine male will stand for it. 

To any degree whatsoever. 

Moderation’s-a stupid chimera— 

He wants what he wants when he wants 
it. 

Cheat nature—just baffle and blight her ; 

You can fill up her place with devices. 

Yes, we promise you, slum friends of 
ours, 

To overcome evil add evil 
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on display are: 


and Summer wear. 


gated beads. Price 


Unless you inspect, to-morrow, the beautiful 
assemblage of Women’s Gowns and Frocks 
which we now have on display in our Costume 
Salon you cannot appreciate how splendidly we 
are prepared to supply your needs. 


La hh . . . 
he variety of models and price-range is 
especially extensive and includes garments for 
every occasion. Among the new creations now 


The Lace Dress Illustrated 


The dainty Lace Dress illustrated, for afternoon 
It is made entirely of Spanish 
lace ruffles over pink silver cloth and combined with 
French rosebuds. This model is priced at 


A Georgette Frock at $42.50 


A second, of all-Georgette, has the long Russian 
lines and comes in light gray, navy or white. The 
skirt is finished at the bottom with deep tucks, fin- 
ished with a handsome girdle. This is a particularly 
smart looking dress and is priced at 


Another of Georgette at 39.50 


A third new Frock, of all-Georgette, has knife- 
plaiting on the skirt of taffeta and a cape collar on 
blouse forming a surplice effect in the front; choice 
of coral, gray, or navy, daintily trimmed with varie- 


/ 


You Will Find Many New Creations in 
Our Women’s Costume Salon 








$45.00 


$42.50 





$39.50 
Third Floor 




















The Celebrated Centemeri Gloves at 
Sensationally Low Prices in the 
Greatest Sale of High-Grade Gloves St. Louis 
Has Ever Seen—Now in Progress Here 











Cinderwoorl Jiaimey 


@stablished in 1850 


OLIVE — LOCUST — NINTH — TENTH 
The Bes! Goods for the Price No Matter What the Price 
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\nd plenty of good will follow.” 


Thus the Devil in solemn conclave 
With Social Reformers assembled. 
\t some of his recommendations 
They paled, and sat up and took notice— 
Even ventured a palpitant protest. 
But they finally strained out the gnat, 
(Some gnat, be it freely admitted) 
And by dint of much gagging and gulp- 
ing 
They finally got down the camel. 
Then Satan a-weary of playing 
The plain-clothes devil, and acting 
For respite from caudal restriction 
In decent, respectable garments, 
Salaamed himself out of the council. 
Digging himself in his cheviot ribs 
He covered his gargoyle grin with 
a. claw, 
Muttering under his 
breath 
“By the latest Hell Powers! Ain't 
they easy!” 
ENVOI 
The zeal of thine house hath eaten Me 
up. 


sulphur 


3855 Olive Street 






IMPORTER OF 
FINE AND RARE 


J. N. SEROPYAN 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE. 
Special Department for Cleaning and Repairing Rugs 


Phone Lindell 3264 


Cleanest and Best Work Done inthe City 








Letters From the People 
Medical Graft 


Chicago, May 20, 1916. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

The most interesting thing in this 
week’s Mirror is, to me, your “Reflec- 
tion” entitled, “State Medicine is Com- 
ing.” You “reflect” my opinion on this 
question to a T and I only wish there 
was some way of inaugurating and en- 
gineering a nation-wide “movement” 
that would speedily result in a consum- 
mation so devoutly to be wished. 

The people are rapidly becoming the 
prey of the medical and pharmaceutical 
sharks. As an example of the manner 
in which the former operate, I will say 
that a few years ago the removal of the 


tonsils was a mere minor operation for 
which a moderate and reasonable charge 
was made. Witliin the last ycar or two 
it has been elevated to the ranks of ma- 
jor operations by the “profesh”’ who 
divined in it the basis for an immense 
“graft.” I have a friend in moderate 
circumstances who has lately, in obedi- 
ence to medical fiat, been obliged to 
have two young children thus operated 
upon. Neither child was seriously ill— 
one, I believe, was only housed two 
days—yet his bill was over $200! It 
nearly broke his back, financially, for 
the time being. Another case I know 
of is that of a woman, resident outside 
the city, who had been in bad health 
for several years and was persuaded 
that if she had her tonsils removed 
she would immediately become a “new 
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So she came here, went into 
entirely un- 


woman.” 
a hospital (which was 


necessary) was operated upon, stayed 
in the hospital several weeks and went 
back home finally with her pocketbook 
(not an inexhaustible one) depleted to 
$300. And 
is in practically the same 
was before the ex- 


incidents of 


the tune of something like 
to-day she 
condition that she 
perience. Innumerable 
this kind are continuously occurring. 
The druggists are taking advantage 
of the war to boost drug prices to a 
pitch that is not only unreasonable, but 
criminal. I know of one man 
(whose life has since been snuffed out) 


poor 


whose wife was forced to make a great 
$100 with 
tube of 


sacrifice in order to raise 


which to pay for a certain 
medicine which his physician (a_hos- 
pital physician, too) prescribed as abso- 
lutely if his life was to be 
saved. My own physician (who hap- 
pens to be an honest man) tells me 
that normally and as recently as six 
medicine could be 
bought for $3.00. Nor did it prevent 
the man from dying. The other 
day I paid $1.00 for having a prescrip- 
tion filled by my “corner druggist” 
which formerly cost me 40 cents. It is 
compounded of simple drugs which are 
not made in Germany. And so it goes. 
State medicine would certainly do away 
with all but a modicum of such cases, 
for it would render them impossible. 
“strong” for State 


necessary 


months ago, this 


I am anything but 
regulation as a rule—but here is one 
instance in which I am for it. 
GABRIEL HARVEY. 
ste 
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State Medicine 
St. Louis, May 21, 19106. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

What you say about the inevitableness 
of “State medicine” is singularly pre- 
cise. So much the worse for those who, 
“having chosen liberty have faith in it” 
and desire to follow it, lead where it 
may. That there is need of applied 
science—so far as an empiric profes- 
sion may be so termed—I will admit. 
But that the welfare of the average 
citizen will be advanced by the ministry 
of a Sangsue medical bureaucracy I 
positively deny. Of all the medical men 
in America to-day (not surgeons) none 
is doing a work comparable in  use- 
fulness, sanity and candor with that be- 
ing done daily by Dr. William A. Evans 
of Chicago, in his syndicated news- 
paper articles sub. cap. “How to Keep 
Well.” Those simple, exact, and lumi- 
nous thumb-nail articles on _ health, 
hygience, sanitary ethics, and sane liv- 
ing have the quality of Louis Pasteur’s 
or Claude Bernard's scientific works. 
And they are doing a service for public 
health, morals, and efficiency that no 
extension of eleemosynary medical su- 
pervision, or state medicine, possibly 
can equal. Dr. Evans is one of the 
really great biologists and pathologists 
of Pasteur’s pupillage. He is one in 
ten thousand medical men intellectually 
and in point of humanity. He is not 
one of the penny-paring, gouging, “traf- 
fic-taxing,” soi-disant “ethical physi- 
cians.” He thinks little, or not at all, 
of his fees; he thinks incessantly of his 
ambition to free mankind of the errors 
of thinking and living which none of 
the “officinals” of the “Materia Medica” 
can cure. 
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The Misses’ Store— 


Features Special Values in Exclusive Styles 
in Smartest Summer Apparel 
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DRESS, of 
navy, 


(A)—MISSES'’ 
Copenhagen, 


—price 


—priced 
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black taffeta tie—priced 
(D)—MISSES’ SUIT, of imported linen, in blue or pink, 


_(E)—MISSES’ SPORT COAT, 


Stix, Baer & Fuller Dry Goods Company 
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taffeta silk, with vestee and sleeves of Georgette silk—gray, 
pee ages gd i PSS 7) 1797 SRR oly cS a Oe es PONE em OEE ee eS $19.75 
(B)—MISSES’ PONGEE SILK SUIT, coin dotted, in blue or green—box pleated skirt—price, 
4.75 
Same style in White Shantung, with extra detachable collar and cuffs of Georgette 
Se IP BENIN ETI AALS) REE HIM PPLE OOS ES RVI NOT NS, UE PS RR SPR RERSY oe $29.75 
(C)—MISSES’ SUIT, of natural pongee silk—extra detachable collar of white gabardine— = 
ad ah icine TIES, Aig Re a iat MR be pei pe INS Cy Re ee Ae Ee $19.75 = 
trimmed with white—also all white 2 
AR ED AR NRO An SR ae» id n/N MRS 2 ahs ot hr) Sint a ea ene cer ie hier aS $12.50 3 
of newest plaid velour checks—unlined—priced. ..............-.---.---- $14.75 3 
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which you fore- 
will be only 
“triumphant 


The “State medicine” 
see, and which I foresee, 
another step toward the 
Democracy” of salaried incompetents and 
fonctionnaires. It will fasten on society 
another of the philanthropic tyrannies 
which have sucked dry the money veins 
of the proletariat from generation unto 
generation. It is one or two removes 
worse than the sacerdotal tertorization 
which 1793 finished for good and all. 
It aims to enslave the populace for the 
profit of a medical oligarchy whose 
weapon is fear—not fear of an imagin- 
ary hell, but fear of imaginary diseases. 
Most of the “floating kidneys,” “uric 
acid” disorders, stomach diseases, nerv- 


troubles are 
pathol- 
They 


ous complaints, and liver 
signs of social, not of organic, 
ogy. They call for no medication. 
demand right living and humane work- 
ing conditions, 

“State medicine” with 
lionnaire, tax-eating “panel” 
cannot be expected to kill its easy in- 
come by a contra-dosing propaganda. 
Can it? No. It will find self-interest 
all on the side of strengthening the 
popular delusions about 
medicaments. That’s certain. 

Instead of ameliorating the miseries 
of ignorance and error the “State 
medicine” Dr. Huffman dreams of will 
worsen them and nurture them. 


100,000 fonc- 
physicians, 


diseases and 


I cannot but wish that every periodical 
with such influence as yours would use 
its utmost power to arouse the people 
against the dangerous sophistry and the 
odious tyranny of “State medicine,” in 
the hands of the medical autocrats of 


the doctors’ trade union. | Dia i 
fe 


If I Were President Wilson 


Westover, Md., May 16, 1916. 
My Dear Reedy: 

Reflections under the caption, “If I 
were President Wilson,” contains, in its 
concluding paragraph, the sum and es- 
sence of the problem of peace in Eu- 
rope. 
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Everybody, on both sides of the At- 
lantic, and all over the world, wants 
the war to end, wants peace; but very 
few people, relatively, want peace so 
much as they want victory. And no 
one, not even the most besotted Johnny 
Bull, wants victory for the Allies more 
fervently than the influences in control 
of the American policy, for the time 
being. 

The “cringe” in our attitude toward 
the English, while explainable, is far 
from complimentary to our present self- 
respect, and is sure to be a source of 
great humiliation in the future. 

If President Wilson had kept the 
frame of mind in which he issued his 
great state paper on neutrality at the 
beginning of the war; if he had ad- 
hered to the original programme, ad- 
verse to foreign loans to the warring 
governments; if he had refused to allow 
the shipment of contraband of war; if, 
in other words, he had not permitted 
the vital activities of American industry 
and finance to become the tail of the 
English kite, the war would have stopped 
at the battle of the Marne. 

But, having pawned the resources, in- 
dustry, credits, business of the country 
for decades in advance, in the interest 
of our side of the struggle, it is neces- 
sary to go deeper—deep enough to in- 
sure the victory of our borrowers; else 
we stand to lose our loans in the whole- 
sale repudiation that must follow their 
defeat. 

Are we not justified in believing that 
the permission of traffic in war supplies 
for the Allies is an expression of sym- 
pathy, of a most practical and important 
significance, when we recall that the 
refusal to permit Huerta to secure war 
supplies, either from us or from others, 
was intended as an expression of deadly 
hostility to Huerta and his cause? 

If you were President Wilson, in con- 
sidering your official action, would you 
not have taken into the calculation fac- 
tors of historic record tending to dem- 
onstrate the motives of English national 
conduct, going back to the time when 
our compatriotism with Englishmen 
ceased? To the days of Milton, Hamp- 
den and Cromwell? Would not you 
have considered well the meaning of 
ingland’s war record, its objects, its 
methods, its results? Would you have 
forgotten, quite, the conquest of India, 
and the opium war in China? Would 
you have ignored the conspiracy, en- 
gineered and financed by England, to 
crush democracy in Europe; or the strict 
neutrality of Denmark and Copenhagen, 
or Egypt, or South Africa, or the at- 
tempt at Venezuela? Would you have 
ignored the consideration that the British 
navy has been the instrument of “fright- 
fulness” beyond comparison with any 
other since modern history began; that 
it has been the world’s bully and the 
shield of class cowardice for two cen- 
turies? Would you have overlooked the 
implications of the fact that England's 
wars have, in almost every instance, 
been some other nation's fights, and that 
the spoils of world-wide wars and the 
tribute of conquered peoples have en- 
riched her ruling class? 


Would you not, then, if you were 
President Wilson, and if you yearned 
for peace, rather than victory, for Eng- 
land, exert your great influence, first, 
to stop the war and then to empanel a 
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world court to pass upon the merits 
of the controversy? 

Having rather bruskly, and with a 
shirt-sleeved notified Ger- 
many to attend to her own _ business, 
while we look after ours, we now notify 
her that we make it a condition that 
she stop violating our rights upon the 
seas, before we question England’s right 
to do so. 

In the next before the last paragraph 
of your reflections referred to, you in- 
troduce a note that is most gratuitously 
unworth, unworthy of Wilson, or un- 
worthy of yourself. Do you suspect— 
or do you believe that anyone suspects 
—that Mr. Wilson has ever, for an in- 
stant, permitted a thought of political 
consequences to himself to influence any 
single act of his administration? That 
the President has been playing peanut 
politics? Surely Mr. Wilson knows, if 
others have not known, that peanut pol- 
iticians never get anything but the 
shucks. It is generally admitted that 
our embargo on shipment of contra- 
band would stop the war; also that our 
free shipment of contraband will in- 
definitely prolong the war. It is not our 
war, except as we have adopted it. We 
have absolutely no interest, or right to 
an interest, in its outcome, in a victory 
for either side: we are interested in its 
quick conclusion; and we are directly 
responsible to both sides, and all the 
world beside, for all that has happened 
through it, for more than a long year 
of its continuance, and will be reckoned 
with on that basis by all for many 
decades to come. When President Wil- 
son shall have concluded that the war 
has lasted long enough, that honor is 
satisfied, that a false peace is not to 
be feared at its close, he will stop the 
war. The means to do so are in his 
hands, almost exclusively. It needs first 
that the American consciousness of di- 
rect responsibility for its continuance, 
and for all the soul-sickening savagery 
and havoc it entails, become articulate 
as public opinion. 

War profits, blood money, the exi- 
gencies of politics—these are the prin- 
ciples of red-light district functionaries ; 
the slum and its parasites. 


diplomacy, 


Are we not merely scavengering the 
battlefields, but creating them first that 
we may loot them afterward? Keeping 
alive the hate and slaughter, in order to 
harvest profits on the sale of slaughter- 
ous merchandise ? 

Accepted definitions of Christianity 
are undergoing great changes. It is be- 
ing thought that thus far in the Chris- 
tian era there has never been any such 
principle vitally influencing human con- 
duct on any large scale. Individuals 
here and there, when so environed as to 
have lived up to the Sermon 
on the Mount; nations, without excep- 
tion, never have done so. This state- 
ment of principles, the code formulated 
by Jesus, if Christianity is a vital force 
in conduct, applies no less to nations 
than to individuals. How should it be 
that nations ignore and violate at will 
every principle of the codes they estab- 
individuals, and expect these 
individ- 


permit, 


lish for 
principles to be observed by 
uals? Yet the codes of all so-called 
civilized nations are efforts to phrase 
in technical terms the principles of 
the code of Jesus in the Sermon on 
the Mount. 





Every Woman Likes 
Pretty Baskets 


@ And these with their fantastic 
shapes, odd decorations and queer 
little twists and turns, are as pret- 
ty as nimble fingers could make 
them. 


@ There are fancy flower baskets 
for the porch and the summer 
home. Waste baskets that are 
both useful and ornamental. Sew- 
ing baskets with a place for every- 
thing that mother uses. Sweet 
grass baskets—short and _ fat, 
long and lean, square and round. 
Infants’ baskets for the Master or 
Mistress of the house. And imar- 
ket baskets that will hold every- 
thing from a spring onion to a 
course dinner. 











@ These prices simply suggest 
the different kinds. You must see 
the display to appreciate its scope 
and variety. 





Fancy Flower Baskets—In many styles and dec- 


OTRO oso ossvteancseetn hastens eee 45c to $1.95 
Waste Baskets of many kinds.................. $1 to $2.50 
Sewing Baskets in many sizes.................. 25c to 50c 


Sweet Grass Baskets—Unusual shapes and styles, 
75c to $2.50 


PE rE 75c to $1.95 
Wear ret Meiers. ot 65c to $2.50 


All the Way from Pekin 


Chinese Sewing Baskets—As round as an apple—with and 
I ee ee 50c to $2.50 
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Bringing Alaska to 
St. Louis 


All for you! And when you step into this big fur storage 
vault and feel the cold,,dry air, you’ll understand why your furs 
will come out looking fresher than when they went in. 


This Is the Largest and Best Equipped 
Fur Storage Vault in the Middle West 


Thus, our guarantee is something more than words—it means 7 
that your furs will have every protection that modern devices 
can provide. 

Call Kinloch, Central 7900—Station 290. Or Bell, Olive 5900 
Station 6. We'll call for your furs without delay, clean them by 
our compressed-air process, and store them safely for the 
summer. 

Fur Storage Office, Third Floor 














ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, " LOCUST, SIXTH AND .SEVENTH STS. 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books for $2 in Cash 
or $2.50 in Merchandise—Few Restricted Articles Are Excepted. 











Instead of declaring a moratorium The essence of the European war is 


disestablish, to the age-long between democ- 


it might be well to warfare 
terminate, the 
tianity that has been in 
Sermon on the Mount was to suppress and destroy democracy in 


Europe after the French Revolution. 


and privilege. ngland’s attitude 


is the same it held in its efforts 


moratorium of Chris- — racy 


force ever to-day, 
since the 
uttered. 
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Whatsoever tends to the elevation of 


the common man, whatsoever tends to- 
ward the realization of the principles of 
Mount, 
stronghold of priv- 
aristocracy in Eng- 
therefore 


the Sermon on the involves the 
overthrow of the 
ilege, social caste, 
land’s ruling 
anathema maranatha. Whether it springs 
outbreak of pop- 


slow and orderly 


class, and is 
from an irresistible 
ular wrath 
development of an industrial democracy, 
let it threaten to educate the world’s 
working class into conceptions of con- 
scious strength, forthwith, 
the target of England’s hate. 


or is the 


it becomes, 


Yet the Sermon on the Mount is the 
social revolution, the 
code of a democracy, as well 
as the creed of Christianity. Why 
wonder that it still slumbers in an inter- 
national moratorium? 


manifesto of the 
world 


WESTERN STARR. 


[The gentle reader will note the beau- 
tiful, the eloquent “neutrality” of Mr. 
Western Starr, with which the Editor 
of the Mirror has no quarrel, because 
no thinking man can be neutral as to the 
Great War. Nor has the Editor of the 
MrrRoR any quarrel with anyone who 
prefers German ideas of government to 
English ideas of government. For those 
who like that sort of thing, it’s the sort 
of thing they like, and there's an end 
on’t. Does President Wilson play pol- 
itics in dealing with the war? Perish 
the thought! Oh, no, President Wilson 
couldn’t do such a thing! He is not 
human: he is aloof from all considera- 
tion of his own fortunes. He is a per- 
fected, selfless being, unconditioned by 
space or time or passion or tradition. 
He isn’t a mortal man like Western 
Starr or the Editor of the Mrrror. 
Why, even the sainted Bryan hints that 
President Wilson should do something 
to win the peace Republicans and off- 
set the loss of the Irish and German 
vote—and President Wilson is acting on 
that hint right now. Now, about peace! 
Suppose Mr. Western Starr believes 
England is wrong fundamentally, and 
the Editor of the Mirror believes Ger- 
many is wrong  fundamentally—that 
each of us believes the triumph of the 
other side would be disastrous to de- 
mocracy, to Christianity, to civilization! 
Then what? Is not victory for the side 
either of us believes in preferable to 


peace? I think so. I don’t believe that 
peace, is preferable to anything and 
peace is preferable to anything and 


everything. The right is worth a fight 
—we won't get the Sermon on _ the 
Mount into government without it. I 
like a man who prefers Germany to 
peace, better than any man who likes 
peace better than anything else in the 
world. Thinking that way about peace 
brings paralysis. As for what President 
Wilson can do officially for peace, I 
don’t see how he can do anything until 
the belligerents are ready for peace, un- 
til some basis for peace is proposed by 
some belligerent. Unless, as Mr. West- 
ern Starr suggests, he declare war by 
way of embargo on all the belligerents, 
which is what I suggested in the article 
“If I were President Wilson”—not with- 
out a touch of irony, in my final para- 
graph confessing my “fervent prefer- 
ence” for the success of the Allies. 
President Wilson can’t act until he gets 
a cue; he has none yet. I have inti- 
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mated he plays politics. He no more 
than another can himself of a 
personal interest in his own future. But 
officially he has been as neutral as any- 
one could be who understands that the 


divest 


embargo on supplies and loans would 
have been in effect an act of war against 
Great Britain because she had won the 
control of the sea by the superiority of 
her navy. An embargo after the pro- 
posal of peace terms, as I suggested, 
would be different. Now the Allies can 
supply themselves with war munitions. 
As for favoritism to the Allies because 
they have not been called as hard as 
Germany—the President called Germany 
for taking American lives: it is not to 
be expected that Great Britain be called 
as peremptorily for interfering with 
American business. Money matters may 
rest until the end of war. Murder of 
American citizens on their lawful go- 
ings on the sea could not await arbitra- 
tion, especially with those murders con- 
tinuing pending arbitration. “If I were 
President Wilson” I would press for 
peace when there were signs of peace 
given—I would press for peace before 
the court of world opinion in behalf of 
the neutral peoples of the world injured 
by the continuance of the war, and I 
would do it by telling the fighters they 
would have to make terms, once one 
side formulated any proposals.—Editor 
of ReEEepy’s Mirror.] 
fe fe of 


Definition 

In one of New York’s public schools 
the other day this sentence appeared in 
the reading lesson: “The king and his 
escort passed by.” “Now,” said the 
teacher, “who can tell me what is meant 
by an ‘escort??” A small, freckled- 
faced boy raised his hand, and in the 
vernacular of the East Side said: “It’s 
a feller what’s got a girl and he takes 
her out walking.” 


Coming Shows 


“Kitty Comes In,” the prize-winning 
play of the Park Theater contest, opens 
a week's engagement at that theater 
next Monday night. Leila Chopin Hat- 
tersley, a prominent figure in local so- 
ciety and club circles, is the author. 
The comedy of the piece is based upon 
the absolute of Kitty, who 
has been reared in dense ignorance of 

Kitty’s parents 
quite young, and 
her only living relative, an uncle, was 
appointed her guardian. Feeling the 
responsibility thrust upon him, he keeps 
Kitty surveillance. Her 
actions, innocent in 


innocence 
all worldly wisdom. 


died when she was 


under constant 
although perfectiy 
her mind, cause humiliation to her eld- 
ers. Miss Elsie Hitz, for thirty weeks 
a popular member of The Players, has 
been especially called from her home 
in New York to take the role of Kitty. 
There will also be two new faces in 
the cast. Miss Minnie Potter, a local 
society and member of the 
Drama League, will be prominently 
cast. Earl Hart, the other newcomer, 
will handle a light comedy role. 
fe 

Miss Louise Allen leaves the Park 
Opera Company for the summer, after 
the close of “A Modern Eve,” which 
moves from the Park to the Shenan- 
doah Theater Monday night. Miss 
Allen has been a popular member of 
this organization for nearly two years, 
appearing in more than fifty produc- 
tions. “A Modern Eve” is an operetta 
in two big acts. Its story is fresh, 
bright and absolutely free of all offen- 
sive features. “Good-bye Everybody,” 
the waltz-measure which runs through 
the piece, is a positive song hit, and has 
meant more in the Park Opera pre- 
sentation than it has at any previous 
time. Its peculiar pertinency to the 


woman 
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ENJOY THE SUMMER EVENINGS 
IN COOL COMFORT 


Nothing is more enjoyable, after a try- 
ing day in the hot summer, than a rest- 
ful evening in a big, comfortable, cool 
Old Hickory chair on the porch orlawn. 

These is real restful comfort in every 
piece o 
Old Hickory Furniture 

You will prize it for its rustic beauty, 
its lazy restfulness and its durable con- 
struction. 
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time, 
splendid “go 


the place and the girl gives it 
.’ And Louise Allen sings 
it as one who means it. Miss Allen’s 
farewell at the Shenandoah will be 
featured with a testimonial perform- 
ance on Thursday evening. There will 
also be receptions upon the stage at 
the conclusion of all the matinees. 


2. Se of 
oe Oe oye 


“I’m thinking of getting married, pa. 
What’s it like?” “You had a job as 
janitor once, didn’t you?” “Yes.” “And 
you had a position as watchman once, 
“Yes.” “And you worked 
a while as a caretaker, didn’t you?” 
“Yes.” “Well, it’s a combination of all 


three jobs.”—New York Globe. 


didn’t you?” 
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Yellow Magic 


By Harry B. Kennon 
“The Magical City 
gend),”’ A One-Act 
Verse, by Zoe Akins. 
While reading Miss Akins’ 
act, swift-moving, cinema playlet in the 
Forum for May, my thoughts involun- 
tarily returned to Bernard Shaw’s “Can- 


(Broadway Le- 
Play in Free- 


sure-to- 


dida;’’ and this, not because of the time 
worn, mechanical incident, common to 
both plays, of a woman constrained to 
choose between two men, one a poet, nor 
Miss Akins’ hysterical David 
Shaw’s _ hysterical 


because 
reminded me_ of 
Marchbanks; but because of level-head- 
ed Candida’s admonition, when /ier little 
poet begged: “May I say some wicked 
things to you?” 

“No,” is Candida’s reply. 
may say anything you really and truly 
Anything at all, no matter what 


“But you 


feel. 
it is. I am not afraid, so long as it 
is your own self that speaks, and not 
a mere attitude—a gallant attitude, or a 
wicked attitude, or even a poetic atti- 


tude. I put you on your honor and 
truth. Now say whatever you want to.” 


Discarding amorality, unmorality, im- 
morality and morality as silly labels to 
paste on any art work, I| think that Miss 
Akins in “The Magical City” is distinct- 
ly asking: “May I say wicked 
things to you?” and I am sure that well- 
wishers who have kept in touch with her 
work—not forgetting ‘Papa,’ I count 
myself of that grateful company—are 
“Now say 


some 


ever glad to say to her: 
whatever you want to, so long as you 
avoid mere attitudes and give us the 
truth in you.” But alack! “The Magical 
City” is a matter of attitudes, the very 
attitudes that Candida will have none of 
—and truth is outraged, although the 
play is based upon the sort of incident 
that has been common to all cities since 
cities were: the murder of a libertine 
by a lover of the libertine’s mistress. 
The young courtesan, Petronelle, is a 
daughter of the gutter grown up to 
good grammar and good manners by 
way of the chorus in musical comedy 
She lives rather gor- 
geously in-a New York hotel 
she is attended by the kind of maid, 
Louise, that such ladies have in novels 
and plays. The lover, David, is an im- 
pecunious poet, apparently willing to ac- 
cept favors from a girl left in luxury 
by the Rudolph, a man o: 
fifty, prominent and powerful. To be 
sure, Rudolph has remained away from 
Petronelle for a twelve-month, and he 
has informed her that he is never com- 
But he does come back, as, 
Rudolphs 


He dis- 


and prostitution. 
where 


libertine, 


ing back. 
in the given 
do come back, the world over. 
covers Petronelle in David's arms; he 
asks pointed questions; he says to 
David: “By God, get out! or VIl—” 
But a change comes over him; his the- 
atric sense of justice is aroused—and 
we have the gallant attitude. Let Au- 
dolph define in some thirty-two lines of 
so-called free verse, here set down in its 
saving of 


circumstances, 


native prose, as, for the 


space, is most of the dialogue quoted. 


Rupo.pH (to Davivp): Once I had 
this girl, and I think she liked me. She 
liked me too much, and it frightened 
me. I did not want her clinging about 
my life. I wrenched myself free from 


her. I told her.good-bye, for always. 
. to go where she chose 


I told her 
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There are hundreds of delightful spots for outings in the 


Ozark Hills along the Meramec and Gasconade Rivers. 
Within easy reach of home or office and but a short trip from 
St. Louis if you go via 


Frisco Lines 


Hundreds make the trip every week, and there is room for thousands more. 
Buy or lease a piece of ground, put up your own shack, or get a neat portable house. 
4 bb . . ~ e 
lhe sum that you would spend on*one trip to a distant resort will buy you a re- 


sort of your own in the Ozark 


late Fall. 


s that you can use every week, from early Spring to 


If you don’t want to be alone, get up a little club of ten to twenty people. 
Chere are lots of them now, and you can get the benefit of their experience. 


Ozark Vacation Guide Free 


Try it out if you prefer by spending a 
Our new book, Vacations in the Ozarks, gives a list of over 


Ozarks. 


which you can get boaid for yrom £6.00 to $12.00 a week. 
Our special week-end outing train, the Fisherman, leaves St. Louis every Saturday at 2:20 


p. m. for the Ozark resorts and the return trainarrives in St. 


Other convenient trains. 
Full information will 


be given free of charge, if you will call at our 


week or two at some lodge or private home in the 


two hundred of these at 


Louis Sunday nights at 9°25 p. m. 


Vacation Department, City Ticket Office, 900 Olive St. 


Or write F. J. Deicke, General Agent Passenger Department, St. Louis 











.. to like whom she chose ... and as 
long as I heard nothing from her she 
should be paid for her silence. She 
kept to her bargain; I’ll keep to mine. 
(!!!) If she wants you, young man, let 
her say so, and she will lose nothing. 
If she wants you to go, let her say so. 
For | (to PETRONELLE) : I will go, 
if you say, but if you say, I will stay 

(to Daviv): If she wants you, she 
will lose nothing, but if she wants me, 
she will gain nothing. Am I fair; is she 
free to decide? 

Davin (his heroic attitude lost in 
amasement): Why are you so generous 
to me? 


that David's amazement 
transferred itself to me, as I read his 


I confess 


nauseating response to the most degrad- 
ing proposal one man could make to 


another. A poet might have so respond- 
ed, but red-blooded men do not call 
creatures who talk like that poets; a 


hideous name as short suffices. So far 


as the sensibility of Petronelle is con- 


cerned, both Rudolph and David are 
beasts. But to get on with the gallant 
attitude, become generous. 

RupotpH: Because | will not run a 
race with a man whose feet = are 
shackled, nor strike a man whose arms 
are chained. Come, you are young, and 


a poet. I am getting old. ... Not very 
romantic. 
Davin (interrupting): But strong. 


Strong as an iron girder of the Magical 
City. 

Petronelle finds her affec- 
tions centered in Rudolph and she turns 
David down with the 
with which women of her character turn 
down poverty, however poetic, in the 
hand and more to 


greater 


cool sweetness 


face of money in 
get. Not that the playwright suggests 
such immorality—pardon the word—in- 
opposite and 


deed, she stresses the 


makes long-suffering love, so mauled 
by fiction, responsible for Rudolph’s re- 


turn and Petronelle’s back-tracking. But 


it won’t do. Unconsciously perhaps, 
Miss Akins has presented pretty Petro- 
nelle as a warm-hearted little gold-dig- 
ger, a luxury-loving little cat, and, in 
the dark that is outside erotic literature, 
all luxury-loving cats are alike to those 
acquainted with the species. 


A man of David’s make-up—let us say 
a poet, for David is less than man— 
would be “peeved” by Petronelle’s de- 
He is peeved. He remembers 
her fond, false words of a moment be- 
fore: “David! dear, take me away, far 
away! I shall have enough money, for 
us both, always. I need you! I am 
afraid! Take me away if you love me!” 
Isn’t that enough to peeve a discarded 
Hysteric anger seizes David and 
Rudolph does a 


game die—if lingering. 


cision. 


poet? 
he shoots his rival; 


An artistically managed fade-away 


Idve scene ensues, thus terminated: 
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Rupotpn (to PeTRONELLE, quickly but 
easily): Darling ... If this mad boy 
really can shoot, Whatever hap- 
pens, telephone at once to my brother 
George. Tell him I said to take 
care of my girl... and he will. George 
is a brick... . Don’t worry. i 

RUDOLPH (murmuring 
Hush, darling... . 

Peace... peace.. 

im your arms. . «. 


good 


dreamily) : 


et POSES oss 


A blank of darkness represents the 
of the next twenty or thirty 
then very slowly the scene 
except for the 
Watchman, 
help for 


passing 

minutes; 
comes back as it was, 
presence of the Clerk, the 
and the Doctor of the hotel, 
which Louise has telephoned; a second 
later Bill D’Arcy and another half- 
sober beam from the Great White Way 
then /u- 
but Tom. 


appear in evening clothes; 


dolph’s brother—not George, 

PETRONELLE (to TOM in whisper) : 
You're his brother? 

Tom: Yes. 

PETRONELLE (simply): He said to 
send for you; he said you were a brick; 
he said he wasn’t sorry. 

Tom (softened by her sincerity and 
simplicity): Poor old Rudolph! He'd 
never whine. ... He knew to count on 
me. He was the best big brother that 
ever a boy had. (Suddenly he rises 
and takes charge of the situation, Con- 
tinuing, decisively to everyone): Of 
course, there mustn’t be a scandal. 

DYArcy: I’ve fixed the clerk. He's 
got some rooms just under these. 
We'd better take him there. 

Tue Docror: It won't be known that 
he was shot, if everyone keeps quiet. 

Then follows a scene of collusion in 
which the Clerk—the immaculate reputa- 




















tion of a hotel that harbors Petronelle 
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ladies must not be smirched—the Doctor 
and the two beams from Broadway, di- 
rected by the brick of a brother, Tom— 
the Phillips brothers are all bricks, seem- 
ingly—arrange for the smothering of 
scandal by the transferring of Rudolph’s 
body. This notwithstanding Petronelle’s 
known residence in that particular ho- 
tel, her notoriety as_ self-confessed: 
“But you know my scandal is particular- 
ly glaring. From Broadway out to San 
Francisco they’ve heard of me and... 
Rudolph Phillips (soberly): When I 
go into a shop they’ll sell me anything, 
up to a million dollars’ worth, on credit, 
because they’ve heard of me .. . and 
Rudolph Phillips.” Probably, very prob- 
ably, when the reporters scented Rudolph 
Phillips, prominent, powerful, and dead 
under the same roof with Petronelle, 
they wrote stories for their papers tell- 
ing how the man died of a sudden and 
virulent attack of chicken-pox. 

Tom (to Davin): 
man? 

DAvID 
know why. 
will give my life 
away ... to die. 

Tom: You are not to die. But you 
will leave New York to-morrow. You 
may go wherever you like, on the other 
side of the world.. And as long as you 
stay away you will have money. 
Plenty of it... . You understand? 

Davip: Yes. I am to keep my 
mouth shut, I understand. If I had 
killed this watchman in a quarrel over 
a woman, I would go to the chair. So 
it is written in Gotham. ... But I have 
killed Caesar and so I shall have an 
island, if I like, in the blue Aegean Sea. 
So it is written in Gotham. 

Rather a nasty acceptance of another 
saffron Phillips proposal. Just why Miss 
Akins should have made her poet so 
many kinds of a yellow dog is past un- 
derstanding—unless he is of the yellow 
f ‘The Magical City.” No other 
idea presents itself. 


You shot... this 


wearily ) Ves...) dont 
I think I’m crazy. But I 
for his. Send me 


magic oO 


Davip (to  PETRONELLE): Moon- 
flower, 

Good-night. . . . (He goes out with 
the WATCHMAN, arm im arm). 

Tom (to the other men): Wait in 
the next room while I speak to the girl. 

Louise: Be kind to her—the poor 
baby. He told her to tell you to take 
good care of her. It was right pitiful 
to see the way he worried about her. 

Tom: Ill take good care of her, | 
promise you that. (TOM goes to PETRO- 
NELLE and drops on his knees beside her. 
He Speaks gently, scarcely knowing how 
to beyin). We must take him away now. 

PETRONELLE (startled) : So soon? 

Tom:, Yes, pretty soon. 

PETRONELLE: -To bury him? 

Tom: Yes. 

PETRONELLE 
be a funeral ? 

Tom: Perhaps, but only a quiet one. 

PETRONELLE: I won’t be there, will 1? 

Tom: Iam afraid not. 

PETRONELLE: Then I must say 

Good-bye to him now. 

(Bending over Rupoten’s body, she 
folds his hands across his breast and 
speaks earnestly, as though to one who 
understands. Tom” rises and 
away.) 

kudolph— 

Something in me 

Has died too. 

I think that I 

IHlave gone with you 

On your long voyage; 

And that is better, 

After all, 

Than to wait for some day, 

And wait, and wait, 

And wait,— 

Knowing it had ended 

As such things usually end 

le times. 26 

For now, Rudolph, 


(wistfully) Will there 


turns 
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‘The Most Valuable Work on Contemporary French Literature.’’ 


SIX FRENCH POETS 


PELLICLE Lee Occ Ue ee eee eC 


By AMY LOWELL 
“Sword Blades and Poppy Seeds,” etc. 


Author of 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED, NOW READY. 


“Ought to be labeled like Pater’s studies, 
of charm are its penetrative interpretations . 
to say that her introductions to and interpretations of French poets 
will live as long as interest in these poets themselves lives. 
piece of criticism 


is a living and lasting 
N.Y. Sun. 


“A thoughtful, 


modern criticism and appreciation.”— 
With Portraits and Facsimile Signatures, $2. 50 
THE MacMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 
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Day and night, 

Always and forever, 
With my eyes closed, 

I can stand beside you— 
Like a bride in church— 
Thinking only 

Quiet, holy things. 


(She leans over and kisses his hand. 
Clearing his throat of a rising sob, Tom 
goes toward the inner door. As he opens 
and signals for the others to come out— 
THE CURTAIN FALLS. ) 

Pretty, very pretty indeed and all 
with art—art of melodrama and 
Miss Akins having selected 
for portrayal and 


done 
the movies. 
instance 
chosen an extremely modern vehicle for 
is on her honor and truth 
to give her public a modern interpreta- 
tion—not medieval glamourie and mere 
attitudes. Experience and observation 
of life as it is lived denies the play- 
wright’s attitude of gallantry. Prom- 
inent men of family and fifty have been 
but they 
do not keep enticing chorus girls in 
lush luxury for the enjoyment of other 
men, neither do they make their broth- 
ers keepers of such when they come to 


a modern 


expression, 


known to pension Petronelles, 


die. Brothers of murdered men, more- 
over, are not given to pensioning mur- 
derers—even poets—or kneeling to loose 
girls who cause such murders. The fear 
of scandal, already spread “from Broad- 
way to San Francisco,” is not suf- 
ficient motive for such monstrous pro- 
cedure in New York or any other *Mag- 
ical City.” One can understand Petro- 
nelle and David being slipped out of the 
way for the sake of quiet, can under- 
stand the endeavor to suppress further 
but the attitude of lust and 
murder as permanent and 
parasites feeding on the fruits of mur- 
der and lust is rather too much for 
reason, even in the theater. [ven bricks, 
yellow bricks, have more blood in them 
than to exhibit such perversion of man- 
hood: psychology, physiology, human na- 
ture, however varied, and common-sense, 
say with Candida: “No.” 


scandal; 
pensioned 


The basis of “The Magical City” is 
the kind of stuff that the author of 
“Spoon River Anthology” 
in a dozen or so frank, 
leave his readers in possession of clean- 
cut tragedy not to be forgotten. 


would serve 
virile lines and 


Every- 
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desirable 
for they 
cool and good look- 


summer 
are comfort- 


Kid leather 
does not pinch or cramp 
and is extremely flexible. 


Priced, 


$5— $7.50 
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body knows the maggot mind that de- 
tails of scandal suppressed by the power 
of money position appeals to. “The 
Magical City” is a matter of details. 
The playwright makes tragedy trivial 
by smothering it in flowers of detail. 
She endeavors the making of something 
foul fragrant. She fails, as other artists 
have failed—great artists. 

Which brings us to the poetic attitude, 
for the flowers are artilicial—cotton for 
the most part with, here and_ there, 
silken flowers such as are imported from 
Paris, Vienna, Berlin and Munich. There 
are beautiful lines in “The Magical 
City,” glowing lines which Miss Akins’ 
readers expect; but the lines ring un- 
true as they fall from the lips that utter 
them; characterization and speech con- 
The pity of it! And it 
is of interest astonishing to find one 
of Miss Akins’ exquisite verse percep- 


tinually clash. 
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tion in the grip of the delusion that 


bald prose chopped up into short 


lengths is verse— 


“Bill D’Arcy gave a party 
After the show. 

I came away quite early; 
Sut I am tired. 

Lucille and Fanny, 

And some girls 

I’d never met were there. 
And six or seven men. 

I suppose 

They are there—still 
Drinking—drinking—drinking.” 


“The Magical City” 
lam 


Is that verse? 
is crowded with that sort of hash. 
on record as an admirer of free verse; 
I believe I know free verse when I see 
it. Likewise, I am not afraid to con- 
sume magic known as hash—but word- 
hash! The free verse attitude in “The 
Magical City” is a curiosity of literature 
—a joke. 

The wicked attitude is the attitude 
most to be deplored. For when Miss 
Akins lends her lovely talent to a de- 
based theater on the level of that thea- 
ter’s debasement, her attitude is nothing 
Hence these tears. 


¢, J J 
ee Oe 


High Life Below Stairs 

Mrs. Brown believed in treating her 
servant like a human being. So she al- 
ways allowed her to have her young 
man in the kitchen in the evening. But 
Mrs. Brown was also of a curious dis- 
position, and, knowing the girl was en- 
tertaining a new swain, she stole softly 
downstairs and listened at the kitchen 


less than wicked. 


door. She got no reward for her pains. 
All within was silence. Next morning 
she said to her maid: “Mary, that 


young man of yours seems very quiet. 
I never hear any sound of talking while 
he is here.” “Lor’ bless you mum,” re- 
plied the girl, with a blush and a giggle, 


“he’s that shy he’s done nothin’ but 
eat up to the present!” 
#3 ofe fe 


Mrs. Justwed—And would you really 
do anything for me, Jack? 

Justwed—Darling, I swear it! 

Mrs. Justwed—Then would you please 
let my brother Bob, the surgeon, operate 
on you for something? He’s just start- 
ing in, you know !—Life. 

fe oho ote 

“T hate her!” “What has she done 
now?” “She says she is just dying to 
have her sweetheart meet me!” ‘Why, 
| should consider that a compliment !” 
“Perhaps you might, but I don’t consider 
myself so ugly as to be entirely harm- 
Post. 

° 
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less."-—Houston 


“The most outrageous show I ever 
said a Birming- 


’ 


had of getting a fee,’ 
ham solicitor to a newspaper man, “was 
when a client came to me with no other 
asset than a watch without any works 
in: it.’ 

“IT suppose you took the case,” com- 
mented the newspaper man. 


*. J ?. 
*° bd hd 


“Father went off in a good humor this 
morning,” observed the daughter. “Heav- 
ens!” exclaimed the mother, suddenly 
remembering. “That reminds me. I 
forgot to ask him for any money !”— 
Chicago Tribuge. 
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“I have a fine setter at my place.” 
“So have I.” ‘‘Mine’s a Gordon setter.” 
“Mine’s a Plymouth Rock.’’—Baltimore 
American, 
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Marts and Money 


It was a lively sort of a market in 
Wall Street. The daily returns were 
big, one day’s record comprising more 
than a million shares. Speculative at- 
tention centered in the railroad group, 
owing, mostly, to sensational advances 
in the quotations for Canadian Pacitic 
and Reading common certificates, which 
are controlled by powerful manipula- 
‘or the former, the cur- 
rent price is 18234, against 162% on 
March 1; for the latter, 104, against 
75'g on January 31. The precipitate de- 
mand for these shares emanated largely, 
if not chiefly, from fellows 
who had decided in their haste to put 
out extensive short lines on the theory 
that foreign liquidation would prompt- 
ly check any attempts to raise values in 


tive cliques. 


reckless 


important degrees. 

There were no particular explanations 
with respect to the rise in the price of 
Canadian Pacific, and none are called 
for, apparently. The brilliant ‘‘stunt” 
in Reading common brought a revival 
of the somewhat antique tale of a prob- 
able distribution of assets, the béete noire 
of the bear crowd on the Stock [x- 
change. There were hints, also, at an 
increase in the dividend rate, which has 
been 8 per cent since January I, 1913. 
The present quotation means a net yield 
of less than 4 per cent, the par value 
of the stock being only $50 a share. So 
it would seem as though something real 
nice would have to come forth in the 
near future, if the quoted value is to 
be maintained at or near the level now 
in existence. The Reading is in a high- 
ly prosperous condition; for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1916, the amount 
available for common — stockholders 
should be equal to something like 18 per 
cent. It is easy to understand, there- 
fore, that a strong “bull lead” in Read- 
ing common should at once command a 
multitude of enthusiastic followers in 
brokerage offices, and bring dismay to 
the hearts of perpetrators of short con- 
tracts. 

Union Pacific 
bought at 12934 on April 26. 
it is valued at 1397s, and Wall Street 
believes that it’s worth at least five or 
six points more, owing to confident talk 
of special cash or stock distributions at 


could be 
At present 


commmon 


a date not very remote, possibly three 
from now, after the 
has en- 


months 
general agricultural 
tered the understandable phase. Judg- 
ing should think that 
the Union Pacific is burdensomely rich 


or four 
situation 


by LOSSIp, one 


in cash money and investment holdings. 
In the early part of 1915, the Stock 
Exchange people had settled down to 
the conclusion that the company might 
yet have plenty of opportunities to de- 
vote its surplus funds to constructive 
purposes. O tempvora, o shucks! In this 
connection, it may be pointed out that 
the financial status of the Union Pacitic 
is substantially being advantaged by the 
improvement in the quotations for Balti- 
more & Ohio common and _ preferred, 
Chicago, M. & St. Paul preferred, Chi- 
cago & Northwestern common, Illinois 
Central, and New York Central. Its 
total possessions of these stocks amount 
to almost $70,000,000; in addition, the 
Chicago & 


owns $10,343,000 


company 


Alton preferred and $10,000,000 St. Jo- 
seph & Grand Island shares. 
worthy betterment has yet occurred in 


No note- 
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chosen. 


Sold by every dealer 
Howard E. Nichols, 


Your Lawyer Should Draw 
Your Will 


There is no reason for delay in making a will and your 
lawyer should draw yours for you to-day. 

If you should die without one your property will be divided 
according to laws that may or may not carry out your desires. 
The division will be made by a court-appointed administrator 
who may or may not be the representative you would have 


See Your Lawyer About Your Will Today. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


Service as Executor and Trustee 
FOURTH and PINE 


“Experiences of an,Executor” is sure to interest you if you expect 
to inherit money or leave an estate. Copies on request. 


SRAM EN Tn 


Gray Hair Restored 


You are only as old as you look 


Walnutta Hair Stain Does It 


Not sticky, not greasy, always right 


2208 Clark Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 














Send for free trial 
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the prices for these certificates. The 
price of Baltimore & Ohio common has 
risen $9 since April 24; that of the pre- 
ferred $3 since May 4; that of Chicago, 
M. & St. Paul preferred $2 since March 
30, and $9 since September 2, 1915; that 
of Chicago & Northwestern 
$5 since March 30, and $11 since July 
10, 1915; that of Illinois Central $5 
since April 17, and that of New York 
Central $7 since April 22, and $26 since 
March 1, 1915. 


common, 


It remains true, however, that all the 
investment holdings acquired by or 
through the late President I. H. Har- 
riman — still depreciation 
when their values are compared with 
the original purchase prices. In_ the 
case of Illinois Central alone, the loss 
amounts to about $70 a share. It’s only 
fair to add that the company’s profit 
and loss surplus amply allows for the 
depreciation in the different investments, 
and that it, therefore, means exactly 


show. severe 


what it stands for. 


The advance in the price of Baltimore 
& Ohio common is taken to foreshadow 
an increase in the yearly dividend rate, 
which has been 5 per cent since January 
1, 1915. In the event of a re-establish- 
ment of the 6 per cent rate, the stock’s 
quotation would be likely to attain the 
100-notch. In the last full pre-war year 
the company paid that rate, that is, in 
1913, the common stock sold at as high 
a price as 1063g. In 10912, the top-mark 
was 1117g. For the fiscal year 1915-16 
the Baltimore & Ohio is expected to 
report approximately 11 per cent earned 
on the $152,000,0000 common stock out- 
standing, after deduction of the 4 per 
cent on the $60,000,000 preferred. In 
former times, German bankers and _ in- 
vestors held large amounts of Baltimore 
& Ohio bonds and stock certificates, but 
it is very doubtful if they 
much as $1,000,000 in all at the present 
date. Wall Street made up its 
minds that Teutonic power to liquidate 


own as 


has 











°) BEAUTIFY THE WALLS ® 
OF YOUR HOME! 


And at the same time obtain 
a finish that is both up-to-date 
and lasting by using 


Mound City 
Washable Flat Finish 


The modern wall coating, easy 
to apply, gives a rich dull 
effect, pleasing to the eye and 
in harmony with modern style 
of home furnishings. Does 
not fade and can be cleaned as 
frequently as necessary by 
simply wiping down with soap 
and water. 
Sold only by 


Hardware and Paint Stores 
Tyler 3200 
Phones } Central 3326 
(For name of your nearest 
dealer.) 














American securities has nearly exhaust- 
ed itself, 

It is not fanciful to hold the opinion 
that the quite remarkable improvement 
in the demand and prices for meritori- 
ous standing 
should be considered reflective (1) of a 
very substantial reduction in European 
holdings of American securities since 
August 1, 1914, and (2) of thoughtful 
consideration, on the part of financiers 


shares of international 


and investors on the other side of the 
Atlantic, of persistent talk of a termina- 
tion of hostihties before October 1. 


While there 
such a happy turn in the world’s affairs, 


are no definite signs of 


the impression is growing that the end 
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of the 
fierce fighting around 


struggle cannot be far off, the 
Verdun and in 
An in- 


psy chok RY, 


the Dolomites notwithstanding. 
teresting phenomenon in 
seemingly. Many of the thousands of 
kuropean people who yet own good 
American stocks and bonds thriftily con- 
sider that it would be decidedly indis- 
creet to throw the balance of their hold- 
ings on the market at prevailing prices 
with the end of the war drawing near. 
The consequent relaxation in the selling 
pressure in the New York market helps 
to explain the uncomfortable position of 
speculators who had the hardihood to 
enter into artificial contracts of sale. 
The peace rumors have not as yet 
brought material advances in the rates 
for foreign exchange; nor have they 
led to noticeable improvement in the 
prices for the bonds of the belligerent 
governments. These facts warrant the 
assumption that the whole thing still 
must be of a most insubstantial char- 
acter. At the moment, sight drafts on 
London are rated at $4.76; if there really 
was something doing as regards tentative 
negotiations, the quotation would be 
above $4.80. The rate on Berlin is 77 
cents; parity is 95. 
quoted at 5.93; parity is 5.18%. 
time franc exchange drops to 5.50, we 
shall be concluding — that 
something is about to happen. Such, at 
least, are the deductions to be drawn 


Paris cheques are 
3y the 


justified in 


from the germane precedents. 

The past week brought additional re- 
ceipts of gold from Canada; the total 
imported now stands at nearly $10,000,- 
ooo. In all probability, much or most of 
this amount originated in Paris, where 
it has been realized for some time that 
French credit in New York needed con- 
siderable strengthening. In recent times, 
the Bank of transferred 
about $23,000,000 to the Bank of Eng- 
It is not expected in Wall Street 


France has 


land. 
that the near future will witness further 
important receipts from Ottawa. This 
accounts for the modest recovery in the 
exchange rates on London and Paris. 

The last weekly statement of the New 
York Clearing-House banks and _ trust 
companies disclosed another sharp loss 
in excess reserves. These now stand at 
less than $77,000,000. The maximum in 
1915 was $224,000,000. The Stock Ex- 
change fellows do not seem to be much 
interested in the weekly exhibits of the 
banking institutions, but they may be 
compelled to be by and by. 

The National Bank of the Republic, 
of Chicago, takes a highly cautious view 
of the future, that is, of the probable 
results of the ratification of a peace 
treaty. In its monthly letter, it declares 
that “with the restoration of confidence 
there will come a demand for credit, 
both here and abroad, such as the world 
has never seen. This, above all, is a 
time for prudence and liquid assets.” 

Not a bad forecast, methinks. 

Nor poor advice. 

te 
Finance in St. Louis. 

The latest course of procedure on the 
Fourth Street brought no 
changes of real consequence, except in 
Generally speak- 


Exchange 


three or four cases. 


ing, prices were steady to firm. They 
indicated that optimism is the  pre- 


dominant feeling in brokerage and in- 
vestment circles. The demand for espe- 
cially desirable securities continues good, 


though it’s not quite as voluminous as 
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it was in the first three months of the 
year. Given a maintenance of favorable 
conditions in the Nation’s economic life, 
the little 


of securites should be 


abatement in the absorption 
followed by an- 
enlargement a few 
This 


other noteworthy 
months hence, say after August 1. 
probability accounts for the absence of 
liquidating pressure, as well as for the 
eager purchasing during the recurrent 
spells of depression in the leading mar- 
kets of the country. 

International Shoe common occupied 
much of the brokers’ official time in 
the past week. Its quotation advanced 
several points, to the accompaniment of 
transfers aggregating about four hun- 
dred shares. The present quotation ot 
gO shows an appreciation of nearly $22 
when contrasted with the minimum in 


1915—-7434. Sixty shares of the pre- 
ferred brought 110.50; this signilies a 
new top record. The common stock 


pays 7 per cent per annum; the pre- 
ferred, 6 per cent. Sixty shares of 
Union Sand & Material were transferred 
at 74; $2,000 Kansas City Home Tele- 
phone 5s at g1; fifty Wagner Electric 
at 2360 and 240, and tive American Cen- 
tral Insurance at 128.75. 

Ot United Railways 4s, over $25,000 
were sold at 61.50 to 62. The turther 
enhancement in value was the result, in 
part, of the latest dilatory tactics in the 
mill-tax litigation. Thirty-five shares 
of the preferred stock were disposed of 
at 14.25, a figure denoting a fractional 
advance. Five thousand dollars St. 
Louis & Suburban general 5s were trans- 
ferred at 79 to 79.50; the latter price 
means a new maximum. The bottom 
quotation last year was 69. One thou- 
sand dollars East St. Louis & Suburban 
5s brought 8.75. 

Jusiness in the shares.of banks and 
trust companies was not lively at any 
time. The chief feature of interest was 
sank of Commerce, about ninety shares 
of which were sold at 104.50 and 105. 
There must have been quite a deal of 
profit-taking in this case in recent weeks, 
that is, since the culmination of the up- 
ward movement from 93.50 to 111.50. 
The stock still pays 6 per cent to holders, 
and is very likely to pay 8 a year hence. 
An odd lot of Mississippi Valley Trust 
brought 297.50, and twenty Mercantile 
Trust 343. 

% 
- Latest Quotations. 
Bid. Asked. 


125% 


104% 105 


Boatmen’sa Banks, ...:i<:.-<:<.:.. 
Nat. Bk. of Commerce...... 






Third National Bank......... 230 eae : 
Mercantile Trust ...........<- . 842% 
Mississippi Valley Trust 295 298 
United Railways com...... a 5 
do pfd. .. OE. ncacee i 
OO OD Svsccscsetensace 60 60% 
St Eee BUD: BON. BSc xarrcecss 79% 
Broadway 4348 ............--+ : 98% 9S 
Compton Heights 5s.......... 5 Ce ee Aa 
OR PSE i Se 7 a 
Alton, G & St. L. 5s...... Pokce 78% 8 
BBCieOGS GEG Biin..cc..-cacerscss 101% 102 
PTI SCR OG ivcrcsicsss<aaccecesse ee ie 


Kinloch Tel. L.-D. 5s...... 94% 
Am, Central Insurance... : 
Union Sand and Material 75 


bo 
aS 
aon 






International Shoe com.. me) eceer 
1 ag. Oe eee 110 110% 
Central Coal & Coke com .......... 72 
Granite-Bimetallice ............ 76% 82% 
Ind. Brew. com........... : SS Sectagets 60 
National Candy com Boe, eS 6 
Wagner Electric................ 242 245 
Miss. R. & Bonne T. 5s.... 99 100 
City Of Bt. Luis 6G..icce 102 102% 
a 


Answers to Inquiries. 
Problem, Kirkwood, Mo.—The St. 
Louis & San- Francisco adjustment 6s, 
of which $40,547,818 are to be issued un- 
reorganization plan, seem a 
They have ad- 


der -the 
tempting speculation. 
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Capital and Surplus, $3,000,000.00 








This Bank has been in exist- 
ence sixty-seven years and has 
successfully withstood every 
financial crisis, including the 
period of the Civil War. This 
security speaks for itself. 








N. E. Cor. Broadway and Olive St. 


Safe Deposit Boxes 


EDWARDS WHITAKER, President. 
We issue Certificates of 

Deposit in Sums of 
$50.00 and upwards, pay- 
able six or twelve months 
after date, bearing interest. 


All or any part of the 
deposit may be withdrawn 
at maturity in cash or renew- 
ed at the option of the 
holder. 











310 N. Eighth St. 





Upon request we will mail you our Booklet entitled 
“How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds’ 
LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO., 


Bond Dept. 








vanced from 66 to 75 on the New York 


market on sales “if, as, and when 


issued.” In due time, they will be yal- 
ued at 85, if nothing serious happens to 
The com- 
pany should not tind it difficult to pay 
the interest. 

Bull, ‘Toledo, O.—Wabash_ preferred 
A shares will doubtless be on the divi- 


the rehabilitation programme. 


dend list before the lapse of a great 
while. The full 5 per cent can easily be 
distributed. In anticipation .of pay- 
ments the price should advance to 70, 
perhaps before the end of 1916. There’s 
$46,200,000 outstanding. The stock has 
acted remarkably well since the com- 
mencement of trading. 
cumulated. 


It’s being ac- 


Dix, St. Louis —Would not be in a 
hurry about making additional purchases 
of American Zine & Lead shares. The 
stock doesn't pay an»*thing, and the 
quoted price is at a very respectable 
height. While the company’s earnings 
are large, and 5 or 6 per cent could be 
paid, one must not ignore the multiply- 
ing intimations of peace negotiations. 
One should never be eager to invest 
money in speculative stocks in the 
midst of a wonderful “boom.” Bide 
your time, and meanwhile put your sur- 
plus funds in first-class investment 
stocks, or, better yet, in choice municipal 
or mortgage bonds. 

D. M. C., Houston, Tex.—(1) United 
Cigar Manufacturing preferred, a 7 per 
cent stock, is not excessively priced at 
111. The dividend is considered safe 
and has been paid for years. Besides, 
the company pays 4 per cent on the 
common stock. (2) The Sinclair Oil 6 
per cent bonds are somewhat specula- 
tive. They are a tempting purchase at 
the current price of 994. Securities of 
this kind are not regarded as high-grade 
(3) Wall Street is highly 
enamored of Distilling 
which payments have 
after an unprofitable intervals of three 
Let it alone. 


investments. 
Securities, on 
been resumed, 


years. 











Always Ready 
For a Call 


Everywhere you turn your hand 
you’ll find a job for this good Keen 
Kutter pocket knife. And it’ll al- 
ways stick to those jobs and work 
with a vim, because the blades hold 
their edge. It’s full of the quality 
and workmanship that marks any 
article bearing the name 

No. K3698 


KEEN KUTTER isc 


3 blades. 
The blade in the Keen Kutter 
Junior Safety Razoris pitched at 
the right angle for the sliding 
stroke of the ordinary razor, 
but making shaving absolutely 
safe. Blades are extra-quality 
Swedish cutlery steel, highly 
tempered, stropped by hand and 
tested beforeleaving factory. The 
dealer is authorized 
to refundthe priceof 
any unsatisfactory 
Keen Kutter piece. 


Send for our Cutlery 
klet No. 551. 
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When passing behind a street car 
look out for the car approaching from 
the opposite direction. 
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SHENANDOAH 


DELMAR & @(F SN )E HAMILTON Grand and Shenandoah. 


Monday, May 2%: 


““A Modern Eve’’ 


Miss louise Allen's Inst 





Mondays, May 20: 
Khe Players in the premiere of 
Leila Chopin Hattersley’s Prize 
Winning Play, 


“Kitty Comes In” 


Mitenet) Harris and Elsie Hitz in 
the lending roles. “A delightful 
play of Love and Polities.” 


will mark 
week in St. Louis, 
Thursday evening. 


Testimonial 








Now Playing: 


“‘THE WOLF”? 


Now Playing: 





“A MODERN EVE" 
Louise Allen's Last Week at the 
Park. i 








Starting Monday 
May 29 and week 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE 10c-20c 





Seven White Black Birds, with Clara Fisk 


The Four Slickers Galettti’s Monks 


The Three Lilliputs 
Will and Kemp 
Wilton Sisters 


Jean Irwin 


“Between Trains” 
Presented by John Stokes and Co 


Freeman and Dunham Will Offer a 
Day At Brighton 


Animated Weekly and Comedy Pictures 











FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS 


“THE BIG PLACE ON THE HILL” 


ALL-STAR VAUDEVILLE 


Forest Park Auto Drives 
Direct to Gates 


The Summer Amusement Genter of St. Louis 





DELMAR GARDEN NOW_OPEN 
FREE VAUDEVILLE CABARET 


ORCHESTRA CONCERTS 
8 REELS FEATURE PICTURES 
CHANGE OF PICTURES DAILY 
Special Orchestra in Dance Pavillion 


NEW PIKE FEATURES 
Afternoon Concert. Garden Admission Free to 6 P. M.—Admission 
After 6 P. M., 10c. 





























Budweiser 


AMERICA'S GREAT 
HOME BEVERAGE 


IRECT into your home it 
comes—amild,honest brew 
of American Barley-Malt 
and Bohemian Saazer Hops. Eve 
drop of Budweiser sparkles wit 
true recreative energy and is filled 
with the power of both sun and soil. 
Budweiser is a wondrous home 
drink. How delightful the flavor 
and the penetrating odor of hop 
gardens — the fragrance and 
charm of barley fields in harvest 
time. Budweiser sales exceed any 
other beer by millions of bottles. 


Visitors t© St.Louis are courteously invited 
to inspect our plant—covers 142 acres 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
ST. LOUIS: U.S.A 
T he Beer for the Home, 
Hotel, Club and Cafe 









































Game Starts 
at 3:00 O'clock 


BASEBALL ROBISON FIELD 


MAY 26, 27, 28, 


Cardinals vs. Pittsburgh 





Reserved Seats and Box Tickets on Sale at Mackey’s & Spiro’s, 519 


Olive Street, and at Robison Field. 














“IW KRANKE 








" 505-7 PINEST. ° 
ST. LOUIS= 


Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 
Yards for City Delivery: 


920 Market St. Saint Louis 
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Union Electric Light and Power (o re) 
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RANCHES 
3028 N.GRAND ~ 3012 S.GRAND 

















All the late Cloth 


and Paper Bound 
Books can be found 
Ov 2 3 s #  f 2 


Roeder’s Book tue] 


703 Locust Street 











The Problem Solved 
“Where to £0 
To-night.” 


66 * 59 Under Cover and 
CICARDI’S a 
SUMMER GARDEN 








HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT. A. J. CICARDI 








REEDY’S MIRROR 
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Your vacation dream can soon be realized—tares are lowest 
and train service best via 


C&El 


(Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad) 
To Chicago, Michigan, Wisconsin 
Northern and Eastern Resorts 


Fan cooled trains leave St. Louis 9:04 a. m., 9:03 p. m. and 11:59 p. m., 
arrive downtown—-Chicago, 4:50 p. m., 6:58 a. m. and 7:45 a. m. 
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Low fares in effect. Complete vacation information furnished. 


900 Olive Street and Union Station. Phones Central 314 and Main 3390 
F. J. DEICKE,. General Ageat Passenger Department 


$12.00 to Chicago and Return 


Lower Fares for Special Occasions. 
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